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THE ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


[* response to the many inquiries that are coming in regarding the summer 
school to be held in San Francisco, Gough School would like to announce that 

plans are rapidly developing for an enjoyable and beneficial se:- 1. The sum- 
mer school will open June 7th and close July 3rd, in time for all 1. ve in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, convening on July 5th. ue 

A comprehensive course is being arranged, to include Visible Speech, 
Phonetics, Northampton Charts, Special Methods in Development of Speech, 
Conservation of Hearing, Rhythm, Anatomy of the Organs of Hearing and 
Speech, Sense Training, Special Methods in Language, Arithmetic, History, 
Visual Education, Teaching of Composition and Reading, etc. 

The work of the regular school session will be continued during the first 
two weeks of the summer school, after which lectures, round table discussions and 
demonstrations will be held. 

A tuition fee of $50.00 will be charged, as is usual with these summer 
schools held under the auspices of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

It is especially desirable that the enrollment be completed as early as 
possible. Hence it is asked that those interested will write us’ at their earliest 
convenience. 

To those who desire board and lodging in the vincinity of the school, the 
names of boarding places and hotels will be furnished upon application. A 
canvass of the neighborhood shows that good rooms and board can be procured 
for from $45.00 to $65.00 a month, with two meals a day. 

ALMA L. CHAPIN 


SUMMER MEETING NEWS 


HE committee appointed to arrange a program for the coming summer 
meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf consists of: 

Miss Alma L. Chapin, Chairman ; 

Miss Irene T. Short, Los Angeles Day School ; 

Mr. William A. Caldwell, Berkeley, Calif. ; 

Mr. Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, Utah; 

Mr. John D. Wright, New York City; 

Mr. H. M. McManaway, Staunton,’ Va.: 

Miss Enfield Joiner, Morganton, N. C. 

Suggestions for the regular program, or for any special feature desired, 
will be welcomed. Send requests or suggestions to the member of the program 
committee nearest you. 

Messages of interest and cooperation have been received from some of the 
western schools. It is very desirable that “the profession” in the West feel that 
the success of this meeting is our joint responsibility.. We have so long desired 
to have our geographical limitations overlooked in the choice of a meeting place. 
The opportunity has come to us to offset the disadvantage of distance by show- 
ing our friends the overbalancing advantages of climate, scenery, and western 
hospitality. Once they are here, the lure of the West will bring them again. 
Let us make them have a rousing time. 

Announcements will be made regarding the program as soon as the com- 
mittee can arrange it. 

Atma L, CHapPIN. 
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PERCEIV 


HOW AN ABSOLUTELY DEAF PERSON 





ES MUSIC 


EuGEN SUTERMEISTER, Berne, Switzerland. 


Translated by Helene Alice Meyer 


Editor’s Note: This is without doubt a true account. Mr. Sutermeister’s work as a 


missioner is well known, both in Switzerland 


and other countries, and this experience of his 


is doubly interesting because of the experiments in the development of the sense of touch, 
which are now being carried on in various places. Who knows but that we may yet reach 


the totally deaf by an entirely new avenue? 


HEN I was four years old, I had 

cerebro-spinal meningitis, which 

destroyed all auditory nerves and 
in consequence of it I became totally 
deaf, and as nobody took the trouble to 
talk to me any more, or to stimulate me 
in talking, I soon lost the power pf 
speech, too. I was taken to a school 
for the deaf, where I remained ten 
years. Coming from a very musical 
family, I tried as soon as I recovered 
my speech to make verses. I did it when 
a school boy, and still more when I be- 
came an adult. So I published a little 
poetry book, entitled, in its first edition, 
“Songs of a Deaf-Mute.” In its third 
and enlarged edition it is called “Songs 
of a Silent World.” Some of the poems 
were set to music. Except for this in- 
nate “interior music” (my father was 
a poet), the world of sounds remained 
closed for me. 

This changed suddenly, but very late- 
ly, as I had already silvery hair. Let 
me tell you how it happened. 

One day I accompanied my wife, who 
hears normally and is a great music- 
lover, to the Kursaal at Berne, and we 
sat directly in front of the orchestra. 
Suddenly I felt the vibrations of the 
music, with all their sounds and accords, 
come over me. I felt as if I were in 
heaven, and returned home literally 
drunk with sounds. Since that day or- 
chestra concerts are one of my greatest 
pleasures. I have my favorites among 
the composers, and many concert-pro- 
grams offer more delights to me than 
the finest marvels of culinary art. 

Perhaps the readers of THE VOLTA 


REVIEW, particularly the music-lovers 
and the musicians, might be interested 
to know how I perceive the music. I 
am not yet able to explain it clearly, as 
I do not know either the technical ex- 
pressions or the notes. Therefore, it 
will be difficult for me to elucidate my 
astonishing experience. 

1. How Do I Perceive the Music? 

The chief receiving station is my back 
(central nerve system? marrow?). The 
sounds enter there and go through my 
whole body. I have the sensation that 
my body is a metallic vessel, which, 
struck in a _ rhythmical way, sounds 
sometimes strong and deep, sometimes 
thin and clear. Neither my head nor my 
feet are feeling the slightest thing (see 
exceptions later on). The head is even 
the most insensible. 

I can discern very well the character 
of the music, and tell if a piece is friv- 
olous or serious, gay or melancholy, en- 
chanting or slow and heavy. My eyes 
help me a great deal. When I follow 
the movements of the director or the 
musicians, especially those of the pi- 
anist, I distinguish quicker the character 
of the piece and can understand it much 
better, so I have a greater enjoyment. 

2. When Is the Perception Best? 

When I am free from care; calm and 
concentrated! As soon as my mind be- 
comes charged with other things and I 
think of them during the concert, I lose 
the capacity of receiving. The vessel 
seems to be filled, and the vibrations 
are thrown back. The music expects of 
me a free heart, perfect devotion, an 
empty interior. I must “put off my 
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shoes,” leave behind me all preoccupa- 
tions before I enter into the sanctuary ; 
only then does music reveal to me its 
highest beauty. 

For one thing I am very sorry: that 
the pieces follow each other so quickly. 
The tones sound deeply and lastingly in 
my interior, so that, at the beginning of 
a piece, the last accords of the preced- 
ing one cross with the first notes of the 
next and produce a serious dissonance. 

3. Where, in What Position, Have I 
the Best Perception? 

This question is not yet quite decided. 
But one thing is sure: the music has the 
greatest effect on me when I sit straight 
in front of the orchestra, without hav- 
ing anybody before me. If another per- 
son is ahead, the vibrations seem to be 
interrupted while breaking against him, 
and reach me scattered and in frag- 
ments. Sitting at the side of the or- 
chestra I perceive the sounds fairly well, 
but not in a plain and full manner, as 
in the middle. The vibrations ought to 
reach me directly and unbroken. 

The orchestra should always take po- 
sition on a platform. If it is playing 
on the level, I have an insufficient and 
disagreeable sensation. The sounds come 
through the floor on which are sitting 
the musicians as well as I, and the vi- 
brations then enter my body through the 
feet, awakening an _ unpleasant feeling 
and disturbing the harmony. Another 
experience is that when the orchestra 
plays in a garden I perceive the tones 
considerably weakened. Is it because in 
the open air the vibrations are dispersed 
and reach me only imperfectly? An- 
other factor to be considered is the 
acoustic-conditions of the music-room. 
In one room of the Kursaal in Berne, 
where the orchestra plays in .winter, the 
walls behind the musicians are entirely 
covered with great mirrors. In _ the 
summer months the concerts are in a 
glass pavilion. In both rooms my mu- 
sic-sensibility is greatly reduced. Does 
the glass absorb the tones, I wonder? 

4. Which is the most suitable kind 
of music? 
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All instruments are convenient and 
in the most different combinations, ex- 
cept the soli and the gramophones, their 
vibrations being too feeble. When the 
“Leipziger Gewandhausorchester” played 
in Berne, I sat directly in front of it 
and in the first row. I had great en- 
joyment, but occasionally it was too 
loud, and as I noticed later, I had been 
sitting too near. At another concert I 
took a place in the gallery, above the 
great music hall of the casino, but un- 
fortunately at the side. Still I had a 
good perception. At the end of the con- 
cert, when people went out, the orches- 
tra began to play once more. Now I 
stood in the middle of the gallery, in 
front of the orchestra, and, to my 
greatest astonishment, the sounds reached 
me in such a wonderful soft and dis- 
tinct manner as I had never perceived 
them before. They came up to me di- 
rectly through the upper space of the 
great hall, unbroken by things or peo- 
ple, and I regretted very much not hav- 
ing been seated there from the begin- 
ning. 

5. Why did the Perception Come so 
Late? 

Why I did not perceive exterior mu- 
sic before, I can explain only in this 
way: as I was completely deaf, I always 
avoided music and musicians. The sight 
of them made me feel sad at heart. 
In my childhood the family concerts 
were a great sorrow for me, and I went 
off sadly. Later on, I was entirely ab- 
sorbed by my profession. My work 
among the deaf, the visits to make, the 
large correspondence, the sermons every 
Sunday, the travels, filled every minute 
of my life, and even in my free hours, 
my mind was still occupied with profes- 
sional questions of all sorts. Of what 
use was it to think of things which 
seemed so impossible for me as music? 
But when my greatest charges—the pas- 
torate work for the deaf and the direc- 
tion of affairs for the deaf in the can- 
ton of Berne—were taken from me, an 
easier life began. I was more independ- 
ent, and became outwardly and inwardly 











more calm and concentrated. So I also 
began to notice things lying outside of 
my profession, and I became sensible 
to the exterior music, though I had al- 
ways felt the interior kind, as my poems 
will testify. 

6. My Latest Experiences. 

It was in the cathedral of St. Gall, 
when two hundred voices sang Handel’s 
“Messiah,” that for the first time I per- 
ceived human voices; thin, soft, clear, 
lyrical—so very different from all in- 
struments I had perceived before—and 
I was touched to tears. 

And once more I had an experience, 
in a church in Berne, I perceived the 
sounds of an organ. It was a general 
singing, murmuring, and roaring, filling 
the wide room, and I think that organ 
playing is the most sublime music I ever 
felt. On this occasion I was placed dif- 
ferently. First I stood in the. gallery, 
on the same floor as the organ, in front 
or beside it. The perception was a good 
one, but the vibrations entered too much 
through the feet. That always pro- 
duces a disagreeable feeling—crawling 
and tickling! It is the same thing when 
the orchestra does not play on a plat- 
form, as I mentioned before. I highly 
enjoyed the organ playing in the middle 
of the church on the main floor. Be- 
cause the greatest sensibility seems to 
lie in the back, I fancied that by turn- 
ing my back to the organ, sounds would 
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-then enter directly into my body and 


awake still a higher sensation. I was 
wrong! the perceptibility was dimin- 
ished, the sounds weakened. So it ap- 
pears that the vibrations came into my 
body through the breast, and my back 
is almost a resonance-wall. 

Curious to know the effect, I one 
day took the cello of my brother and 
drew out some tones. The result was 
that I hastily gave it up, for the tones 
went through bone and marrow. I have 
exactly the same sensation when scratch- 
ing on a wall-slate. I would not have 
the slightest enjoyment by playing any 
instrument, myself. The sensibility of 
my body is developed too keenly. When 
a sense is missing, another generally be- 
comes stronger and sharper. Nature 
makes this substitution. 

Last but not least, I made some hear- 
ing-tests with the radio, only privately, 
without scientific assistance. The result 
was absolutely negative. Even a very 
strong apparatus had no effect. I did 
not perceive the slightest thing, either in 
my head or in the breast. This con- 
vinced me once more of the complete 
insensibility of my head. I hold it as a 
fable, that a congenitally deaf man re- 
covered his hearing by a radio-apparatus, 
as newspapers reported. He must have 
had some islands of hearing, which were 
awakened by the strong vibrations of 
the radio apparatus. 





A TRIBUTE TO 


CAROLINE 


EW men at their going have been so 
eulogized, and rightly so, as Dr. 
Crouter, for many years the head 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf. His sudden death a few months 
ago startled the little world of teachers 
of the deaf, and unutterably bereaved 
the closer circle of his more intimate 
friends. Being linked to this inner 


DR. CROUTER 


A. YALE 


circle, I have deemed it more fitting 
that I keep silence, but being the only 
one of that so-called “old guard” left, I 
may be pardoned for saying some of the 
things which I feel should be said in 
regard to Dr. Crouter and his work. 
My memory goes back over the years 
to the time when he came to visit our 
little school in Northampton for the first 
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time. He came quite confident that these 
new ideas about teaching speech and lip- 
reading to deaf chiidren could not be 
otherwise than visionary. 1 remember 
well the morning that he spent in the 
classroom with our senior class. At 
that time we graduated a portion of our 
students from a high school course of 
study. The class was much interested 
in some elementary work in Astronomy. 
The incredulity of Mr. Crouter’s manner 
during the first half hour gradually 
vanished, and before the morning was 
over he had been persuaded to question 
the class himself and in so doing had 
become—under a method new to him-- 
the enthusiastic teacher he could never 
help being. When the hour was over 
his whole attitude toward the work had 
changed. He had himself tried this new 
method and it had not failed. 


My next distinct memory of Dr. 
Crouter is when the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution had attempted the teaching of 
speech and lip-reading in a separate oral 
department. The annual examination of 
the school had for the first time included 
this department. The board of exam- 
iners had found its work less satisfactory 
than was to be desired and reported that 
it might be well to abandon the plan of 
separate oral instruction altogether. Just 
before the decision to do this was 
reached, Mr. Crouter, who was, if I 
remember rightly, then acting principal 
of the school, urged farther investigation, 
saying, “We are not sure whether our 
failure is the inevitable result of this 
new method or only the result of our 
unwise application of it.” He urged 
that it would be well that a committee be 
appointed to visit the schools which were 
being carried on under the oral method 
and report. If their report indicated 
that the work in these schools was no 
better in its results than that in their 
own school, then he agreed that it would 
be well to give up the experiment. Put, 
on the other hand, if it should prove 
that these oral schools were actually 
accomplishing better work than they in 
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their oral department, the fault would 
be not in the method but in its applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Crouter’s suggestion was accepted 
and a committee of the Board was 
appointed who should visit oral schools, 
Mr. Crouter himself also visiting them. 
The result of this action was that the 
management of their oral branch was 
changed and the work began which 
ultimately ended in the entire disuse of 
signs and the manual alphabet as means 
of instruction, and the substitution there- — 
for of the oral method in all classes of 
the school. Slowly and cautiously this 
work was accomplished, but to the extent 
that only a few years ago Mr. Crouter 
said in discussing the question of 
methods, “I, too, have come to believe 
that all that any method can do for any 
given deaf child, the oral method can 
do for him, and more.” 


Has there been any other man in our 
profession who by his years of exper- 
ience under both methods was so well 
qualified to give an opinion? He knew 
whereof he affirmed and his affirmation 
is therefore invaluable. No man who 
knew him ever doubted his sincerity, 
and no man knowing him through the 
years for a moment doubted his ability 
to form a judgment. Those of us who 
have taught only a single method, which- 
ever method that may be, may possibly 
be said to have no right to a judgment 
based in part on observation, but Mr. 
Crouter’s judgment was based on actual 
experience of long years under each 
method. He knew whereof he spoke. 
While we share with his many friends 
their warm appreciation of the strong 
character and valiant spirit of the man, 
we cannot keep from adding to what has 
been said this brief testimonial to the 
sincerity and honesty of his purpose 
through a long series of years. He did 
what he did because he believed as he 
believed. No man has devoted a fuller 
life to the interest of the education of 
the Deaf. He wanted for them, as for 
his friends, the best that could be given 














them. His works testify what that best 
was. Warm in sympathy, clear in judg- 
ment, he wrought as no other man in 
our profession has ever wrought. 

Few men in middle life would have 
attempted the conversion of a manual 
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method school into an oral school, but 
slowly and cautiously, without backward 
steps, he did the work he set himself to 
do because he was assured that in so 
doing he was furthering the best interests 
of the deaf children in his care. 


ELYSIUM: A BEDTIME STORY 


Joun A. 


ANY, many years ago, long be- 

fore your great-great-grand- 

father was born, there lived in 
Athens by the sea a man named Ton- 
silitis. He was a member of the great 
family of Innocent Bystanders, con- 
stantly intervening in the quarrels and 
disputes of his neighbors, and just 
as constantly getting disliked and 
abused for his pains. He never learned 
from experience and, ultimately, it be- 
came a matter of jest among the more 
flippant of the younger generation of 
Athens, who, whenever an uproar or 
disturbance occurred, were wont to re- 
mark to one another, “Well, poor old 
Tonsilitis is getting it in the neck 
again!” Even to this day the word 
“tonsilitis” has come down to us as the 
name of an affection or trouble in the 
throat or neck. 

The time with which our story deals 
is the period when Philip had come 
down from Macedonia and was trying 
to convince. the Greeks that he was an 
efficiency expert of the highest order, 
especially in the important work of 
war making, and that he should be 
placed in charge of their affairs. De- 
mosthenes violently opposed him and 
they engaged in a vigorous debate, 
with Demosthenes attempting to dem- 
onstrate that the pen is mightier than 
the sword. Philip defended the nega- 
tive. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the outcome of the debate aside from 
mentioning that if I ever find myself 
in a position where it is desirable to 
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make a choice of offensive weapons, 
I shall discard the pen, or typewriter, 
in favor of the sword. 

As one may easily imagine, Tonsi- 
litis, trying to make peace between 
Philip and Demosthenes, and to re- 
tain the friendship of both, was a 
very busy man. Nor were his self- 
imposed activities always a source of 
unmixed pleasure, as he mentioned to 
Aristotle one day as he encountered 
the latter on his day home after giv- 
ing a lesson to young Alexander, 
Philip’s son. 

Tonsilitis and Aristotle were on 
very good terms, since the former’s 
income was derived from an ingenious 
device for making paper, in which a 
sort of wood pulp was employed in 
place of the interlaced ribbons of pith 
used by the Egyptians, and Aristotle 
was one of the most prolific authors 
of the time, his lesson sheets and 
correspondence courses being widely 
used. All, by a special agreement be- 
tween the two men, were written on 
paper of Tonsilitis’ manufacture. It 
was rumored, indeed, that a consider- 
able part of Tonsilitis’ income from his 
lumber mill was the result of the sale 
of such byproducts as sawdust and 
shavings to the Greek breakfast food 
manufacturers, but this charge had 
never been proved definitely and the 
people in general considered Tonsilitis 
a manufacturer of paper rolls, with 
Aristotle as his chief literary aid. 
“lm getting pretty sick and tired 
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re- 


of this place and this life,” he 
marked to Aristotle, as they walked 


along together. “I want to find a 
little happiness before I die. What do 
you suggest?” 

“What do you need to make you 
happy?” inquired Aristotle. 

“That’s what I’m asking you,” re- 
sponded Tonsilitis. “You’re supposed 
to be a wise man, aren’t you?” 

“Supposed to be!” exclaimed Aris- 
totle. “My friend, a man has to be 
wise to lead people to believe that he 
is as wise as they say I am. If I 
really am not wise, as you intimate, 
and am still able to convince the ma- 
jority that I am wise, then I really am 
wiser than if I were actually wise. 
Do you see that?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Tonsilitis, who 
often had difficulty in following the 
trend of Aristotle’s remarks. “But 
how about finding happiness?” 


“Doesn’t your wealth bring you hap- 
piness?” asked Aristotle, curiously. 
“You must have an income of at least 
$400 a year. If I ever reach that 
stage I think I shall be perfectly happy. 
No more teaching, no more corre- 
spondence!” 

“Wealth!” ejaculated  Tonsilitis. 
“Say, the only thing my wealth has 
brought me is Xantippe and, believe 
me, her parents had a gift of prophecy 
when they named her; unless she is 
truly but a reincarnation of Socrates’ 
wife. If I had been a poor man she 
would not have given me a_ second 
look ; but, being rich, she observed me, 
overtook me, and married me. Oh, 
migosh! What a tongue that woman 
has, what a tongue! Only yesterday 
Leonidas was springing that old story 
about the original Xantippe, how after 
storming at poor old Socrates for 


hours she ended up by dashing a jug 
of dirty water over his head, only to 
have the old lobster remark patiently, 
‘Aye, aye, we always look for rain 
after thunder.’ Leonidas was insisting 
that 


all I of So- 


needed was’ some 
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crates’ patience. A lot Leonidas knows 
about it!” 


“Yes,” agreed Aristotle, but without 
any great sympathy. “But, anyway, 
your wealth gives you a social posi- 
tion. Consider your friendship with 
Philip, for example.” 


“Philip! Between you and me, Aris- 
totle,” said Tonsilitis, looking around 
cautiously and lowering his voice, “I’m 
getting pretty well fed-up on Philip 
and his eternal rantings about that kid 
of his, Alexander, and what he is and 
is going to be. And always asking 
if I don’t think the boy resembles him 
more than he does his mother, Olym- 
pias. You know as well as I do, 
Aristotle, that the kid is just an or- 
dinary moron and dumbbell, with a fair 
amount of mechanical learning that has 
been crammed into his thick skull by 
your efforts.” 


“I have done my part,” admitted 
Aristotle, modestly, “but even the 
greatest teacher in the world (and I 
would not go so far as to claim that 
position for myself, though there are 
many who think that I deserve it) 
must have material with which to 
work. Could Plato have taught me 
so much, (though, as a matter of 
fact, I picked up most of what I know 
myself) if I had not possessed an un- 
usual mind and extraordinary powers 
of assimiliation ?” 

“I suppose not,” agreed Tonsilitis, 
“though most of the things you do 
know are really not so. I suppose,” 
he added, conscientiously, “that I am 
a little prejudiced against Alexander 
after having had to listen to so much 
about him and his merits, or supposed 
merits. You know the story of Aris- 
tides who was accosted by a man who 
did not know him and asked to write 
out the former’s vote in connection 
with the banishing of some citizens. 
“Whose name shall I write on your 
ballot?’ asked Aristides. Imagine his 
surprise when the voter replied ‘Aris- 
tides.’ “But,” protested Aristides, 

















“what has he done that you wish to 
have him sent out of the country?” 
‘Nothing so far as I know,’ said the 
voter, ‘but I am sick and tired of hear- 
ing him referred to always as “The 
Just,’ and I hope they'll send him so 
far I'll never hear of him again.’” 

“I remember the story,” commented 
Aristotle, grimly, “which is not as- 
tonishing since I hear it on an average 
of at least once a day. You repeated 
it to me yourself no later than day 
before yesterday.” 

“Well, isn’t it a good story? And 
doesn’t it illustrate my point?” de- 
manded Tonsilitis. “Just as soon as 
you authors begin to write yourselves 
out you turn critics. And, anyway, 
it was less than an hour ago that I 
was able to break away from Philip 
and get out into the fresh air. He 
spent the entire morning telling me 
how Alexander had mastered that old 
cart horse some one dragged in from 
the boneyard. According to Philip, 
the boy found out that the horse was 
afraid of his own shadow, and no 
wonder, when you think how the ani- 
mal looks. So Alexander, as I under- 
stand it, turned the horse around and 
rode him backwards so that he could 
not see his shadow, and that is how 
he mastered him. I believe he has 
named the horse Bucephalus and _ is 
now keeping him in the guest room of 
the palace.” 

“T’ve heard the story,” said Aris- 
totle. 

“Bucephalus! Afraid of his own 
shadow!” exclaimed Tonsilitis, deri- 
sively. “Afraid of his shadow! He’s 
no horse, he’s a groundhog; and he 
looks it, too.” 

“Well,” said Aristotle, patiently, 
“even if you tire of Philip and his 
conversation, there is your friend De- 
mosthenes. He must be very enter- 
taining company.” 

“He might be if he tried,” conceded 
Tonsilitis. “The trouble is that De- 


mosthenes no longer converses; he 
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merely practices his orations on his 
friends. And that isn’t the worst of 
it! I'll bet fifty cents that I haven't 
had two hours consecutive sleep any 
night for a month, what with Demos- 
thenes down in that ocean cave near 
my house every night with his mouth 
full of pebbles, howling at the ocean. 
Cursed be the day that I suggested 
the pebble idea to him. I'll bet you 
can hear him for fifteen miles when 
he really warms up to his work.” 

“It must be trying,” admitted Aris- 
totle. 

“Trying! I'll say it is!” agreed Ton- 
silitis emphatically. “Day after day I 
listen to Philip’s: ravings about Alex- 
ander, or have my ears battered by the 
tirades of Xantippe. All night I can- 
not rest for Demosthenes and_ his 
roarings. All I want is to be let 
alone; to have an opportunity to sit 
down and think; to read, even if it is 
only the sort of junk that you write.” 

“Junk!” cried Aristotle, indignantly. 

“Oh, I imagine it’s pretty good 
stuff,” said Tonsilitis, consolingly. “It 
should be, you know, since most of it 
was stolen from Plato and Socrates. 
But there is another thing,” he went 
on, changing the subject quickly as 
Aristotle prepared to make an angry 
comment, “since I have an independent 
income (and don’t you pay any atten- 
tion to that talk about my selling saw- 
dust and shavings to the breakfast 
food makers; though, anyway, it is 
filling and doesn’t fatten one) people 
are always telling me that I should do 
this and do that; write books, com- 
pose music, paint. The busybodies! I 
tell you, all I want is to be let alone.” 

“Alexander wag telling me_ this 
morning,” chuckled Aristotle, “that an 
old lady over in the West End fed 
some of that breakfast food to her 
hens and when the eggs hatched four 
of the chickens had wooden legs and 
there were three woodpeckers!” 

“Laugh, confound you, laugh! It is 
an easy way to cover up your ignor- 
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ance and get out of answering my 
question about happiness,” said Tonsi- 
litis. 

“Your problem is not difficult,” an- 
nounced Aristotle, calmly. “If I un- 
derstand you, you think you would 
be very happy if you could escape the 
gabble of Philip; the tirades of your 
dear wife, Xantippe; the roaring of 
Demosthenes and the general sugges- 
tions and advice of your acquaintances. 
All you wish for is peace and quiet, 
and a chance to read and think, and 
rest.” 

“It would be Elysium!” exclaimed 
Tonsilitis. 

“The problem is quite simple,” de- 
clared Aristotle. 

“What do you suggest?” asked Ton- 
silitis, eagerly. 

“My fee,” responded Aristotle calm- 
ly, “will be twenty-five dollars—in ad- 
vance.” 


“Twenty-five dollars! And with all 


the royalties I’m paying you—fully 
$75.00 a year!” protested Tonsilitis. 
“Why, I could hire a slave two 


years for $25.00.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Aristotle. 

“And you’re lucky if Philip gives 
you twenty-five cents a year for tu- 
toring Alexander.” 


“The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, Tra la,’ have nothing to do 
with the case, Tra, la.” hummed Aris- 
totle, a surprising flippancy from one 
of his serious character. “You probably 
make nearly as much out of my writ- 
ings as you do out of your—er— 
breakfast food. Anyway, the present 
situation is just this: I need the twen- 
ty-five and you have it. You need ad- 
vice, and I have it. So far as remu- 
neration or honorarium for teaching 
young Alexander is concerned, you 
know as well as I do that if I showed 
any disinclination to perform that task, 
onerous though it may be, I should 
most likely awake some fine morning 
to find my head in one town and my 
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body in another. Since the very foun- 
dation stone of my philosophy is that 
one should never lose his head, I shall 
probably continue as the tutor of dear 
little Alexander indefinitely, and on the 
present terms.” 


“But I haven’t any money with me,” 
insisted Tonsilitis. “Xantippe never 
puts any pockets in my clothes; she 
is afraid I’ll spend my money and that 
she will be a poor widow.” 


“Well, I must be going,” declared 
Aristotle. “If you decide that the ad- 
vice is worth the money, send a slave 
to my house with it before sunset, 
and in an hour you will have written 
instructions from me for securing the 
happiness you think you wish.” 

As you have no doubt guessed, the 
slave was at Aristotle’s house with 
the twenty-five dollars long before 
sunset and an hour later Tonsilitis was 
unrolling the written instructions. “If 
you wish to escape the gabbling of 
Philip, the roaring of Demosthenes, 
the tirades of your good wife, Xan- 
tippe; if you wish to become oblivious 
to the well-meaning suggestions of 
your friends; and if you seek happi- 
ness in solitude, in peace and quiet, 
in an opportunity for reading and 
study, pray to the gods to vouchsafe 
to you the blessing of deafness!” 

With this wish granted, Tonsilitis 
lived happily ever afterwards. 








A PRIZE OFFER 
Win a prize of $15 in cash! 


Mrs. John E. Trask, of Phila- 
delphia, will pay that amount to 
the deafened person who secures, 
before June Ist, 1926, the largest 
number of subscribers for the 
Volta Review. 
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A CREPE PAPER ARTIST 





LaurA Davies Hott 


OLLS and rolls of rainbow-col- 
ored crepe paper, bottles of paste 
and spools of wire, these are the 

visible, material things on which a 
deafened young lady of the sunny 
south has built up a congenial and 
independent business of her own. You 
notice that I say these are the ma- 
terial things, for they are far from 
being the most important requisites 
of the business. Among her intangible 
assets are a high degree of artistic 
ability, conscientious workmanship, 
original ideas, a close study of what 
appeals to her patrons and unswerving 
faithfulness to a promise. 

Miss Amelia Lane, the crepe paper 
artist of Houston, Texas, began to 
lose her hearing when she was six 
years old. She did well in school, 
however, with one good ear, until she 
was thirteen, when she suddenly be- 
came almost totally deaf during the 
summer vacation. When school opened 
that fall she attempted to go as usual, 
but the nerve strain was too great, 
and on the advice of the doctor she 
dropped out. She feels a debt of 
gratitude to her teachers who from 
that time. on, came to her home and 
helped her with her studies. Her fa- 
ther was a Methodist preacher who 
possessed little of this world’s goods, 
but all that could be obtained was 
spent on doctor’s bills, in a vain at- 
tempt to recover her hearing. 

Her father died when she was twelve 
and her mother when she was sixteen. 
She had an older brother who was able 
and willing to. help her and an older 
sister who bestowed on her a mother’s 
love and care. Still she could never 


feel satisfied to be a burden to them 
and always did everything she could 
toward her own support. She was al- 
ways on the lookout for ideas that 
would help along, and found many of 
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them. Later her brother died, and 
she was indeed glad that she had 
improved every opportunity, for it was 
more than ever necessary that she 
should have some way to support her- 
self, 

About ten years ago it was her 
good fortune to take a trip to Chicago. 
While there she went into Dennison’s 
store to make a small purchase. She 
saw so many lovely things made of 
crepe paper that she said to herself, 
“Tl learn all I can of this while I 
am here.” She haunted that store 
every day for the remainder of her 
visit, and every night in her room 
made all the things she could from 
the ideas she had gained. She took 
her collection of novelties home with 
her and found a ready sale for them. 
At first she placed them in a down 
town book store, where they were sold 
on commission. The ideas were clever 
ones and the book store sales led to 
direct orders. Pleased customers told 
their friends, and so the business grew, 
slowly but steadily, from an experi- 
ment to a dependable income producer. 
Newspaper advertising has never been 
used or needed. Her work is adver- 
tised exclusively “by her loving friends,” 
for her patrons invariably become her 
friends. 

She is assisted now by her sister, 
who took the place of her mother and 
in whose home she lives. Her sister, 
Mrs. Mann, brings to the task, as one 
of her important contributions, a pair 
of perfect ears. She can use the tele- 
phone; she can answer the door bell; 
she can interview strangers with ease 
and dispatch, all of which is as im- 


portant as the actual work of planning 
and making the pretty paper things, 
at which she also has become an ex- 
pert. 


The work is carried on in the home, 











MISS AMELIA LANE 


which eliminates the expense of a 
down town office and makes the earn- 
ings clear gain except for the actual 
cost of the materials used in their 
construction. As the party favor busi- 
ness grew, other kinds of decorations 
were added, and finally the more diffi- 
cult work of designing and making 
costumes for amateur plays and other 
spectacular events. It is almost im- 
possible to get satisfactory help in 
work of this kind, and many times 
the work done by a woman who has 
been called in, in an emergency, has 
been all taken out in the small hours 
of the night and done over again, 
rather than send out inferior work. 
For this reason many large orders 
have to be refused when some im- 
portant event brings calls from va- 
rious sources. 

Summer vacation time usually. brings 
a lull in activities because of the lull in 
social events. Travel is then the order 
of the day. Sometimes Miss Lane goes 
alone, and sometimes the two sisters go 
together. But their travels do not take 
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them to a quiet retreat in some mountain 
or forest camp. They prefer to seek 
out the busy centers of civilization. 
“God made some men for silent places, 
And some for tumult and men’s faces,” 

says Mary Carolyn Davies, and our 
paper artists belong to the latter class. 
A month in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles or Denver, it matters not 
which, is eagerly looked forward to 
and the time is spent in gaining new 
ideas for their work. They visit the 
novelty stores and inspect the stocks 
of ideas, then as Miss Lane did on 
that first visit to Chicago, they go to 
their rooms and make duplicates of 
everything that has appealed to them 
and which the things they have seen 
spur their inventive genius to originate. 
Every trip nets a huge box of such 
samples of the paper art. Then the 
workers come home rested, refreshed 
and ready for a busy winter. 





A “SHOWER” BASKET MADE BY MISS LANE 
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Nature is often a source of inspira- 
tion and suggestion. If decorations 
of some strange flower are wanted Miss 
Lane will carefully take apart a live 
specimen and study its construction 
until she can duplicate it. Entertain- 
ment magazines and books are another 
source of ideas. But these sources 
are all used more as hints and spurs 
to the imagination than as patterns to 
be slavishly copied. That is where 
originality and imagination succeed in 
making clever and unique designs, and 
a copyist fails. 

One of the difficulties to be met, 
in this work, is that of a rush of orders 


all of it in silver and rose. It was 
a big week’s work, but they undertook 
it. Half the week slipped by. All was 
going nicely and they felt sure that 
everything would be finished in time. 
But the unexpected happened. Out of 
town guests arrived, unannounced. 
There were four grownups and- four 
children, one of them an invalid. Their 
stay was limited to the exact time al- 
lowed for the party order. They must 
be entertained and cared for, because 
with a real Southern hostess a breach 
of hospitality is an unpardonable sin. 
Entertained they were, and that roy- 
ally. There were long drives over the 





THESE COSTUMES FOR A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PARTY WERE DESIGNED AND MADE 
BY MISS LANE 


with insufficient time to do the work 
required. Here is an illustration. A 
two hundred and seventy-five dollar 
order came for a graduation party, 
with only a week’s time allowed for 
its completion. No help was available. 
There were hundreds of dainty lamp 
shades demanded to turn the long hall 
into a rosy fairyland, comical caps and 
other accessories for the three hun- 
dred frolicsome graduates, unique fa- 
vors and all the other decorations— 


city and surrounding country with 
Mrs. Mann at the wheel. Miss Lane 
in the meantime was improving every 
moment of their absence at home in a 
maze of silver and rose accessories. 
When each day was over and the 
guests safely tucked away in their 
beds, the sisters spent the long’ quiet 
hours of the night at their task. In 
the early morning they laid aside 
everything and slept for an hour, no 
more. It was enough to keep them 
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going until the strain could end. Their 
guests found them up each morning, 
breakfast ready and plans made for 
another day of festivities. When the 
hour for the graduation party arrived 
the decorations were all in their places 
and everything else finished down to 
the very last favor. _What did it mat- 
ter if the paste was hardly dry? They 
had kept faith with their patrons and 
their guests at the same time. 
Among the social lights who are 
the patrons in a business of this kind 
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When she is allowed to plan the 
decorations in her own way the effect 
is quite different. Here is the descrip- 
tion of a party which she planned 
for a young girl who was home from 
school for the Christmas holidays. It 
was all in white and silver. The over- 
head decorations were of silver tinsel 
and icicles. Snow men made of crepe 
paper and Dennison snow stood around 
the walls with banks of snow every- 
where. The twin brother and sister of 
the honoree, dressed in white skating 





Miss Lane says she often finds people 
with more money than artistic sense; 
and, in fact, it sometimes seems more 
money than common sense. One such 
lady in planning a large house party 
gave her an order for $500 worth of 
paper decorations. Conscientiously, she 
managed to cut it down to $350 and 
even then the walls of the rooms were 
literally lined from top to bottom with 
flowers. Volunteer helpers put them 
in place, and the effect was anything 
but artistic. 


EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE TWELVE 





MONTHS OF THE YEAR 


costumes with tinkling sleigh bells, 
came in drawing a sled laden with 
favors. For the girls there were 
white muffs made of rose petals, 
trimmed with a large, flat white rose, 
covered with snow and having many 
loops of white satin ribbon attached. 
For the boys there were snow caps, 
equally elaborate and ingenious. It gave 
an unusual as well as an artistic effect in 
a Southern climate where snow never 
falls even at Christmas time. 


Another Christmas party for the 
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same girl was a fairyland of flowers. 
The walls were made to represent 
flower beds. On the green grass rugs 
around the walls grew hollyhock stalks 
seven or eight feet high, blooming in 
pink, lavender and pale yellow. Pink 
and white hydrangeas were placed in 
front of the hollyhocks, and Southern 
smilax grew on the trellises above. 
Fountains and many colored lights 
sparkled and reflected the gay scene. 
The favors for the girls this time 
were tall staffs, decorated with large 
pink roses, in the center of which 
nestled downy powder puffs. Large 
maline bows and silver tinsel com- 
pleted a wonderful fairyland picture. 


The decorations for these artistically 
planned parties cost no more than the 
profusion of flowers used in the first 
instance, but they were more effective 
because there was unity and purpose 
in each part and its relation to all the 
other parts. They were copies of 
beautiful scenes in nature and accord- 
ingly pleasing. 

When I asked Miss Lane to write 
descriptions of the construction of 
some of her most unique party favors 
for us, she replied, “It would take a 
book to explain it rightly; besides, 
any beginner who is interested can find 
many books on the subject by asking 
for books on entertainments at the 
book stores or libraries. The Dennison 
service bureau will also give informa- 
tion to anyone who writes for it, which 
will help her to make a start. There 
is practically no limit to what can be 
made out of crepe paper from the 
merest trifle of a favor to the love- 
liest costume and even birds and flow- 
ers.” 

Miss Lane is a charter member of 
the Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing and from the time of its be- 
ginning she has served as head of 
its social committee. She has given 
generously of her time and talent not 
only in planning decorations but in 
preparing programs and_ entertain- 
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ments. Everyone knows that if Miss 
Lane promises to do a thing it will be 
done, and done better than anyone 
else can do it. Faithfulness to a trust 
is one of her cardinal virtues and I 
have no doubt that it has been her 
most valuable asset in building up her 
unique and profitable business ven- 
ture, 





AN HISTORICAL SENTENCE 


On March 10, 1876, a young man 
uttered a few commonplace words which 
were destined to become part of history, 
for they marked an epoch. “Mr. Wat- 
son, come here; I want you.” And Mr. 
Watson came, shouting to Alexander 
Graham Bell, “I heard you, Mr. Bell, 
I heard you.” 

It was in a workshop in Boston that 
the two men, in different rooms, were 
experimenting with an electrical device 
which had been transmitting incoherent 
sounds, occasionally words, and which 
now, at last, had clearly transmitted a 
complete sentence. 


Every school boy and girl knows the 
story, and today, everywhere, business 
men, social butterflies, dear friends, 
relatives, rejoice in the quick and sure 
means of communication, which a young 
man invented because of his knonereige 
of speech and electricity. 


On March 190, 1926, fifty years later, 
almost 300,000 people, employees of the 
Bell Telephone Company, united to 
honor the inventor and the great public 
service he inaugurated. 

But no honor, no recognition of Dr. 
Bell’s great invention, could ever equal 
the living monument of love and appre- 
ciation which exists in the hearts of boys 
and girls, men and women, who, through 
birth or accident, have been deprived of 
hearing and who might also be deprived 
of speech except for the great hearted 
man who devoted countless days to their 
cause. Dr. Bell’s invention brought 
fame; his lifelong work for the deaf 
brought love and devotion. 
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WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


Persis VOSE 


OR years I used to meet on one 

of our streets a bent little old 

woman always carrying a_ heavy 
basket, but with such a smiling face 
that I often turned to see what could 
have amused her. One day I got up 
my courage to ask if there was anything 
particularly pleasant about that corner. 
She assured me it was not what she 
saw but what she felt that made her 
smile. She really lived in a beautiful 
world built of her own happy thoughts 
and filled with kind people. 

.We may move from house to house, 
from city to country, from country back 
to city—this is a moving age—but we 
take the same old world along no mat- 
ter where we dwell. 

We often know of men living in lit- 
tle low dark rooms, with dust and cob- 
webs everywhere. Not a breath of fresh 
air, and, most pathetic of all, only one 
window, and that looking out on smoky 
chimneys or ugly back yards. The world 
is all cluttered up with people living in 
just such houses. They stop. you on 
the street and tell you they didn’t sleep 
a wink last night, that they have a ter- 
rible cough, and that the cream was sour 
this morning. They make you want to 
shout, “I don’t care if you never sleep, 
and if your cream is always sour. Serves 
you right, old Blind-as-a-bat.” 

Don't be sorry for these people, for 
they :could’ just as well live somewhere 
else if they wanted to. They are con- 
tinually saying, “If I only lived in suci 
and. such a place,” or, “If I only knew 
so-and-so, I should be happy, I have 
really never had a chance.” All non- 
sense. They would be just as discon- 
tented anywhere. It is not the place 


that makes a man or woman, it is the 
man or woman that makes the place. 

'. I sometimes wonder if those of us 
who complain most bitterly about not 
hearing lived in large sunny rooms and 
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were always happy when we could hear. 
Since we can choose where we can live, 
and we can, why not choose a pleasant 
place? No matter where we may eat 
or sleep—it may be one spot or another 
-——where we live is in our own minds. 

How tiresome is the worried woman 
whose cook has always just left! We 
can’t feel deeply interested, as she never 
asks us to dinner although we are obliged 
to lunch from a counter every noon. 
Even more tiresome is the woman who 
goes about in society for the sole pur- 
pose of telling of her imaginary ills, 
and how the doctor says she mustn’t do 
this or that. She lives in a hospital day 
and night. She enjoys it. She wouldn't 
move. She doesn’t want to. 

Worse than all these are the people 
who never wash their windows, and 
who “see through a glass, darkly.” To 
them the world is going to the dogs. 
Everything is wrong—religion, politics, 
education and the younger generation. 
It is no use even to throw a stone and 
break a pane of glass to let in a little 
light, they will quickly cover the hole 
with oiled paper. 

Fortunately there are large numbers 
of people dwelling in airy houses, with 
many windows, who see things from 
all sides. They go to church not to 
criticise but to get spiritual help. They 
think no doubt some young people are 
wild, but they believe there is more 
good than bad in most of us. They 
greet us with a cheery “Good morning,” 
ask us if we saw the glorious sunset 
last evening, tell of interesting books 
they are reading, add a funny story and 
then pass on their way. They make us 
feel better because they live in a pleas- 
ant place. 

The ideal house is one built on faith 
and hope, which looks out over fields of 
happiness and helpfulness, and which af- 
fords plenty to do inside and out. 


‘ 
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livery well regulated house should 
have an attic. I know that is old-fash- 
ioned, but where else can one _ store 
things? This attic should be large, 
for there are many things to be put 
away there, things to be kept from pub- 
lic view. Most of the attic treasures 
could be thrown away, but we all cling 
to them. Here on a rainy day we love 
to sit and pull out from our dear old 
trunk sad thoughts and long-forgotten 
memories. We wonder how we have 
managed to live when we have had so 
much to overcome. Look at this dis- 
appointment. We take it up carefully 
all wrapped in tissue paper and as we 
gaze at it our eyes fill with tears. But 
what is this? Why, we had forgotten 


all about losing that prize. We pause 
to go over the whole affair again. As 
we think of hard knocks we have re- 
ceived, we decide life has been unfair 
to us and if we had had a better chance 
we would have been different. Just then 
a sunbeam peers in through the latticed 
window and casts a ray of light on the 
scattered contents of the attic, and we 
lift our heads and remember we prom- 
ised to play with the children. 

We thoughtfully pack away our treas- 
ures—painful bygone incidents and ex- 
periences—not sorry perhaps that we 
have them, but glad that we can lock 
the door upon them and hurry out into 
the sunshine. 

Where do you live? 





FRIENDSHIP COTTAGE—A DREAM COME TRUE 


ELIzABETH H. KNOWLES 


- hbrsecass STORIES are always in- 
triguing as well as inspiring, and 
when the success is achieved in spite 
of a handicap, it is the more applauded. 
The world loves a person who wins 
out, the 
dreamer who 
makes _ his 
dream come 
true. Such a 
success is 
Friendship 
Cottage. 

In a sum- 
mer rich with 
memories of 
wonderful 
scenery, sub- 
lime silences, 
varied expe- 
riences, and 
rare friend- 
ships, there 
stands out in bold relief one par- 
ticularly significant week. This week 
brings back impressions not only of rest, 
recreation, general joy, and inspiration 
per se, but more especially it recalls and 





FRIENDSHIP COTTAGE, 
High Up in the San Bernardino Mountains 


intensifies, in retrospect, the vision and 
the faith of a young girl who had the 
courage to blaze a new trail. Such an 
achievement as hers requires the forti- 
tude of a pioneer. 

It is all 
very well to 
dream and 
build air cas- 
tles, but un- 
less some 
steps are 
taken to real- 
ize such vis- 
ions, they are 
of little prac- 
tical worth 
to any one, 
the dreamer 
included. <A 
young Cali- 
fornian, Olive 
E. Harris, 
had a dream of making deafened folks 
happy. Her family had a summer 
home in the San Bernardino mountains, 
close up against the skies, an ideal 
spot for rest and recreation; 
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ROOM 
DREAM OR LOAF 


THE SCREENED-IN LIVING 
ONE 


INE MAY READ, 


“Why not share it with other deaf- 
ened persons?” thought Olive. 

A very good idea, but how? 

Olive knew how deafened people feel 
left out in the resorts where the hear- 
ing gather. Still, the deafened have 
vacations, too, and must spend them 
somewhere. So why not where they 
would be happy, comfortable, close to 
nature, and among congenial friends? 

She told her family about her idea. 
Being the wonderful family that they 
are, they cooperated with her, though 
they confess that they had little faith 
in her plan. So the first year, though 
Olive believed firmly in the practica- 
bility of her dream, she bought, with her 
own money earned by teaching lip-read- 
ing, only the necessities for her adven- 
ture. 

The purpose of her camp was to be 
three-fold: Rest, (absolute relaxation) ; 
recreation, (good times); study, (lip- 
reading), and these ideals are now real- 
ized. There is no objection to a cot- 
tager combining the three with excel- 
lent results, though nothing is compul- 
sory about this charmed spot. 

The first year there were six deaf- 
ened persons who took advantage of the 
camp as Olive had hoped they would. 
But there were also numerous guests 
who came for a day or so, or for week- 
ends, perhaps trying out the new ven- 
ture, as folks will. -And Olive saw what 
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some of the others failed to see, 
that the camp really filled a need, 

The next summer, so sure was 
she of success, she enlarged her 
quarters. The number of campers 
jumped from six to twenty, and 
Friendship Cottage took on the air 
of an established and permanent 
institution for the pleasure and the 
welfare of the deafened. 

The third summer nine pages of 
names, inscribed in the guest book, 
bore witness to the growth of the 
camp and its service to the deaf- 
ened. That summer the outdoor 
fire place, where so many happy 
evenings have been spent in roast- 
ing corn, broiling “wienies,” popping 
corn, toasting marshmallows, and tell- 
ing delightful stories, was built out 
underneath the trees. It is a most pic- 
turesque chimney side, already with an 
air of antiquity. Its appropriate inscrip- 
tion reads: 


“Old wood to burn, 
Old books to read, 
Old friends to greet.” 





ONE PURPOSE OF THE CAMP-IS RECREATION 




















Though only four seasons old, the 
camp has won its way into the hearts of 
grateful deafened folks from eleven 
states and from Canada. To the original 
cottage, the Harris summer home, Olive 
has added a new kitchen. She has en- 
larged the dining-room and built other 
cottages, and these are usually crowded. 

The idea is a splendid one, and there 
should be camps for lip-readers in every 
section of the country. The value of 
outdoor life is becoming more and more 
recognized, and the deafened are espe- 


THE OUTDOOR FIREPLACE WHERE CORN IS POPPED, ee ARE TOASTED, 
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vigor given those who come to spend 
their vacations in this happy manner. 

There is an atmosphere of home here 
that makes everyone feel that he is a 
part of the Friendship family. The 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and camara- 
derie I have never seen so emphasized 
anywhere else. The guests caught the 
true hospitality of the young hostess and 
shared it with each new comer. The 
guest book is filled with sincere tributes 
to the joy the camp has given. Its 
abounds in such expressions as: 





es 


AND DELIGHTFUL STORIES T 


cially benefited by days and nights spent 
out in the sunshine and under the stars. 
Being with kindred souls, and with those 
with similar handicaps, is inspiring as 
well as restful. It is a revelation to see 
what a change a vacation spent at this 
camp has made in the lives of some of 
the guests. 

Other people who have attractive sum- 
mer homes can do as Olive has done, and 
share them with those less fortunate. It 
takes hard work to “make a go” of such 
a resort, and there is not much danger 
of one’s becoming a millionaire from 
such a venture. However, the invest- 
ment of time, talents and labor pays big 
dividends in the pleasure and renewed 


“Had an ‘every minute’ time.” 

“A dear place for rest and friendliness.” 

“T want to come every year.” 

“Best climate in the U. S. A.” 

“Wonderful atmosphere.” 

“Unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help.” 


Friendship Cottage breathes a wel- 
come. Friendly mottoes hang about 
everywhere. The comfortable out door 
living room, carefully screened, invites 
one to read or to play, to dream or to 
invite one’s soul. The guests are at 
liberty to do just as they please, though 
there are diversions planned for each 
day, too. Personally, I loved the hikes 
best of all and the long; quiet rests 
at the end in some beautiful woodland 
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spot, with a well-filled lunch box pre- 
pared by our hostess. The spirit of the 
whole camp, of its friendliness, its real 
desire to make every one happy, is 
summed up in the verses found in the 
dining room: 

Though East you come, or West you come, 
From the crowded ways of the earth, 

This house would bid you welcome, guest, 
To share its comfort, enjoy its rest, 
And join in its friendly mirth, 

My all-too-short sojourn at Friend- 
ship Cottage has convinced me that such 
recreational centers are worth while, and 
are appreciated by the deafened. It 


relieves one of so much of the embar- 
rassment and the strain of a vacation 
spent at resorts where there are no deaf- 
ened persons. It gives one an oppor- 
tunity to grow, to develop, to mingle 
with one’s fellows in true comradeship, 
to enjoy games and the like on an equal 
footing. It was a wonderful experience 
for me! 

Olive Harris has shown the way. Can 
not some of the rest of us do likewise 
in our own sections to bring the deaf- 
ened together for a vacation that rests, 
recreates, and stimulates ? 
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- ROBERT T. GILLS 


Happiness lies in the consciousness we have of it, and by no means in the way the 


future keeps its promises.—George Sand. 


Y Dear FRIENDs: 
A happy Easter to you all! I 
have a treat for you this month, 
a vivid description of the beautiful East- 
er sunrise service which has come to be 
an. annual event at Mt. Robidoux, near 
Riverside, California. Probably most of 
you have read other accounts and many 
of you have been there in person, but 
all will gladly turn again to this beautiful 
description of that unique celebration. 
It was written by Mr. C. L. Holland, 
President of the Men’s Club of the Los 
Angeles League and a member of the 
Correspondence Club. 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 

At four in the morning we started for 
Mt. Robidoux, at Riverside, for Easter Sun- 
rise Service. Mt. Robidoux is a solid granite 
mountain rising high in the valley, the city 
on one side and the river on the other. The 
view from the summit is beyond description. 
An automobile road winds its way to the top, 
completely circling the mountain twice. It is 
a one way road, and as we came near, while 
it was yet dark, there was a line of cars from 
the bottom to the top of the mountain, not 
more than fifteen feet apart, headlights all 
aglow. It looked like a monster dragon, with 
ten thousand eyes, winding round and round, 
up and up to the very summit, where the old 
Mission Cross, glowing under the reflected 
sr of powerful electric arcs, marked the 
goal. 

Cars are allowed to make the trip up the 
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mountain, but not to park. However, around 
and near the base there were at least five 
thousand cars, and by five-thirty there were 
more than twenty-five thousand people on the 
mountain. 


Thousands of people on the mountain-top 
stood, 

Thousands were coming on every road; 

Some followed the paths and some crossed the 
sod, 

To jom the great throng in the worship of 
God. 


The first glimmer of light shone faintly 
across the eastern horizon. The chancel, the 
choir, the nave, the transept, and even the 
aisles of this vast, open-air cathedral, towering 
over the valley far higher than the most 
lofty church man could build, were crowded 
with Easter pilgrims. Above, the blue dome 
extended into infinitude, the stars gleaming 
faintly, seemingly a part of a gigantic and 
brilliant decorative effect. 

Far off to the right and left, distant moun- 
tain ranges grew rosy with the sunrise. Grad- 
ually it began to grow lighter, the pale blue 
in the eastern sky crept higher and higher, 
fading out the stars one by one; changing, as 
it rose, from blue to pink, a brighter pink, 
a tint of yellow, orange, orange blended with 
red, to a fire color. The dull brown Box 
Spring Mountains shimmered and_ sparkled. 
Then suddenly, like a disk drawn from the 
furnace, piercing with its glittering golden 
rays all directions of the half circle, rose the 
sun from behind the eastern hills. 


Then soon in the East, like a great ball of fire, 

Rose the sun, to the song of that wonderful 
choir ; 

Still higher crept the sun, still louder the song, 

Until every shadow of darkness was gone. 


I thought of you, wished for you, every one, 
That together we might watch the rise of the 


sun, 

And hear with our hearts that sweet message 
given: 

“The stone’s rolled away! The Saviour has 
risen!” 


In the early morning light the view was 
thrilling to the extreme. On one side, the 
river, winding through the valley, looked like 
a silver ribbon thrown carelessly across a great 
sheet of velvet green. The low screen of 
smoke and cloud spread out over the lower 
land like a semi-transparent lake, with the 
tops of the trees and smaller hills breaking 
through, appearing as immense water lily 
leaves floating on the surface. On the other 
side every street in the city could be seen, and 
Riverside is a very beautiful city indeed. On 
the outskirts, the smoke from a ° factory 
chimney curled high into space, floating away 
into nothingness; while far on the opposite 
side, a train was passing. It looked like a 
string of toy cars, and the smoke from the 
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engine rose against the dark green background 
of hills like the steam from a boiling kettle 
on a frosty morning. ' 

Then as the sunlight bathed away the 
morning mist, the valley appeared as a great 
checker board, each square representing a 
well-kept farm, with occasional orchards in 
full bloom, like kings on the board. 


I'm just a plain sinner, but as I stood there, 
Surrounded by thousands, I offered this 


prayer: 

“Oh, God give us courage, help us who can't 
hear 

To receive with the eye what we miss with 
the ear. 


Teach us to be patient, and strengthen our 
will, 

To determine each day to better our skill, 

To always be cheerful and never to fear, 

To hold our own with those who can hear.” 


It seemed to me then, when the music was 
stilled, 
My heart with a far deeper joy was filled; 
Everything radiant, nothing forlorn; 
I'll never forget that bright Easter Morn! 
* * * 

Having turned our attention to things 
beautiful and things spiritual, it seems 
fitting to discuss here the problem of 
church-going for the deafened. 

I know that too many of us take ref- 
uge behind the old excuse, “What’s the 
use of going when I can’t hear?” But 
let’s turn the question around and look 
at it from another angle. “Why should 
I stay away when I can get so much if 
I put myself in the right attitude?” 
Let’s take Whittier’s lines for a guide: 


And if eye should fail of sight, 
And ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inner ear. 


Two people that I know have done 
that and this is what they have to say 
about church-going for the deafened: 


I like to enter into the spirit of worship in 
church, and deeply enjoy watching the choir 
sing the grand old hymns, following along 
with “soundless singing”’—moving my lips and 
supplying the words from memory of long ago. 

* * * * *& 


You ask if we go to church. Now, I am 
a creature of habit and I could no more stay 
away from church than I could from my 
meals. I hear the music fairly well, but that 
is all. I have our beautiful Episcopal service 
which I can follow without hearing, and the 
restful calm that comes from being in God’s 
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House is more helpful than anything else. I 
do not hear one word of the sermon, but can 
read a little from the rector’s lips. I am 
sure that it helps me to go to church even 
though I hear nothing. 


Here is the more practical solution 
for those who can avail themselves of 
such an opportunity : 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

I have never happened to see an account of 
the use of a church acousticon by any of your 
readers and I thought you might like to hear 
of my experience. 

I am unable to hear any public speaker with 
the aid of my individual hearing instrument 
unless I am very close, but in the church I 
attend there is a transmitter on the pulpit 
desk with six connections, and I get very good 
service from one of them. I do not see the 
others in use very often and when I speak to 
those who, I know, need them I do not get 
much response. The general feeling -is, I 
think, that the use of church acousticons makes 
one conspicuous. I feel this too, but the sat- 
isfaction I get in hearing practically every 
word of the prayers and sermons is sufficient 
compensation. 

There are sometimes disarrangements of the 
wires, but a word to the church secretary 
assures repairs. No one gets the best results 
from a single trial. I have been using the 
acousticons for about three years and in that 
time have had perhaps three disappointing 
Sundays. 

From the sermons I have afterward seen 
printed in full I am able to test the accuracy 
of my understanding of them, and I really 
believe I get more than most hearing people. 


Have you had a hand in interesting 
your church in the installation of acous- 
ticons? I know a woman, a pillar in 
her .church, who was instrumental in 
this good work. Being deafened, she 
herself benefits directly as a result of 
her efforts, but I am sure that her great- 
est satisfaction comes from seeing oth- 
ers enter once more into the spirit of 
congregational worship. 

The first time I used a church acous- 
ticon ten years rolled off my shoulders. 
In an instant I had stepped back to that. 
time when my ears were useful appen- 
dages, and I didn’t have to change the 
cut of my skirt or the tilt of my hat to 
accomplish the result, either. ..If you 
want to know how “Aunt Mary” felt af- 
ter her rejuvenation, go to church and 
use the acousticons provided for you: 
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Conspicuous? Maybe so; but rise to 
the occasion! Put on your best bib and 
tucker, your very best Sunday expres- 
sion and give people something worth 
looking at. If they look it is because 
they are interested, not curious. A lit- 
tle lip-reading and the power of obser- 
vation which most of us have developed 
will tell us that. 

I have tried acousticons in a number 
of different churches and I have always 
found the ushers, the church members 
and the minister greatly interested to 
know if I was helped. Church-going 
for the deafened is worth while just for 
the glow of satisfaction it brings to 
those kindly people who try to bridge 
over the gulf of silence between us. A 
church acousticon is a glad hand of wel- 
come extended to us. We cannot af- 
ford to ignore it. If our churches are 
behind in this matter it is up to us to 
get behind the churches and do a little 
pushing. 

Congregational worship—how much 
it means! In those two words lie the 
significance of the brotherhood of man 
and the universal, appeal to “The Great 
Spirit.” To exclude ourselves from this 
privilege means to lose something of 
the realization of our proper relation 
to the universe. Ideas, governments, re- 
ligions—all change, but with each suc- 
ceeding generation comes a clearer con- 
ception of the universe as a whole and 
of man’s relationship to it. If we with- 
draw from the onward moving current 
of thought our conception is likely to be- 
come warped. Gradually our thoughts 
turn inward, until we have become the 
center of a very small world. The focal 
point of thought has moved backward, 
not forward. 

Congregational worship, uniting with 
others in a common purpose, common to 
men of all ages, turns our faces toward 
the East, lifts our thoughts from a small 
world of limitations to one of boundless 
possibilities. Shall we who hear poorly 
further handicap ourselves with the fool- 
ish drcvd of making ourselves conspicu- 
ous? | hope the time is soon coming 
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when it will be quite the common thing 
to find acousticons in theaters as well 
as churches. 

This brings us up to the question of 
radio which we were recently discuss- 
ing. One friend writes: 


I am totally deaf as far as conversation is 
concerned, but I can hear over the radio. 


And another one says: 


I want to tell the member of the Friendly 
Corner who asked about radio for the deafened 
about my radio. 

I have used an ear phone for years, and 
can hear clearly if the friend with whom I 
am conversing talks directly into the receiver. 
But music, lectures, the theater, have been 
closed books to me for years. A deafened 
friend advised a radio, but I kept putting off 
getting it, as 1 was very skeptical about sat- 
isfactory results for one so deaf as I. 

Last year I had a Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
installed, and I have had a wonderfully en- 
oyable time with it. I can hear lectures, 
music (all my old harp and violin favorites), 
in fact, everything a person with normal 
hearing gets, by adjusting the ear phones. 
Do get one! I feel (and truly) that my 
hearing has been restored. 


Just one more thing! Did you ever 
stop to think of the boundless possi- 
bilities which lie within a ten cent bottle 
of ink and a ten cent pen? With such 
tools as these governments have been 
conceived, fortunes have been made, 
hearts have been broken, careers made 
or ruined. With such tools as_ these 
friendships have been formed and closely 
cemented. 

Pull that bottle of ink a little nearer! 
Look closer! Within its murky depths 
lie unthought-of pleasures and adventures 
for you! Write to the Friendly Lady 
and ask her to tell you about it. She 
is not a crystal gazer, but she can in- 
terpret the meaning of those few black 
drops. Don’t let them dry in the inkpot. 
Therein lies disaster. 


Yours for a joyful Easter, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


EvLIzABETH B. BARRETTE 


FAMOUS QUEENS 

HE teacher should write the names 

of the queens on slips of paper and 

pass them around the class. Then 
the teacher should read one of the ques- 
tions and the pupil who has the answer 
to the question should’ come forward 
and repeat the question and give. the 
queen’s name. 

1. Which princess of Denmark be- 
came queen of England? She was very 
hard of hearing and she just recently 
died. 

Answer: Queen Alexandra. 

2. Which queen of one of the Balkan 
states is considered one of the most 
beautiful women of Europe? 

Answer: Queen Marie of Roumania. 

3. Which queen, when told that her 


people had no bread, said “Why don’t 
they eat cake?” She was beheaded at 
the time of the French Revolution. 

Answer: Queen Marie Antoinette. 

4. When Napoleon was beseiging 
Berlin, the German Queen was forced 
to make her escape in peasant clothes. 
What was her name? 

Answer: Queen Luise of Prussia. 

5. Many people, when they think of 
this queen, think of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and a mud puddle. Can you tell me 
who she is? 

Answer: Queen Elizabeth. 

6. Which queen is famous for her 
tarts? 

Answer: Queen of Hearts. 

7. Which queen spent the last years 
of her life as a prisoner in England? 
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Answer: Mary, Queen of Scots. 
8. Which queen said, “I am dying, 
Egypt, dying.” 

Answer: Cleopatra. 

9. Which queen helped Columbus dis- 
cover America? 

Answer: Queen Isabella. 

10. Which queen “came to Jerusalem 
with camels that bare spices and very 
much gold and precious stones, and 
when she was come to Solomon she 
communed with him of all that was in 
her heart’’? 

Answer: Queen of Sheba. 

11. Which queen in the Bible was 
very wicked and had a very bad temper? 

Answer: Jezebel. 

12. Which queen ruled England for 
a longer time than any other sovereign? 

Answer: Queen Victoria. 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


This exercise was arranged for class 
work from an article in the Ladies 
Home Journal and an old clipping from 
the Boston Transcript. Copies of the 
two pictures spoken of in this exercise 
may be found in the Ladies Home 
Journal for December 1925. 

1. John Singer Sargent was born in 
Florence, Italy, on January 12th, 1856. 

2. His father was Doctor Sargent of 
Boston and his mother was Mary Singer 
of Philadelphia. 

3. Sargent received his early educa- 
tion at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Florence. 

4. He then studied in the studio of 
Carolus Duran, the famous portrait 
painter of Paris. 

5. A portrait of Carolus Duran was 
Sargent’s first exhibited work, in 1877. 

6. In 1879 Sargent went to Spain 
where he became very enthusiastic over 
the work of the artist Velasquez. 

%. The influence of Velasquez is 
shown in the painting “El Jaleo.” 

8. The painting “El Jaleo” is now in 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
in Boston. 
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9. The picture originally belonged to 
Mr. Jefferson Coolidge. 

10. He lent it several times to Mrs, 
Gardner for public exhibition, and he 
told her that some day it should belong 
to her. 

11. According to Mrs. Gardner, the 
picture was not shown to its best advan- 
tage because the lights were placed 
above it. 

12. The picture represents a_ stage 
lighted with footlights, and all the 
shadows are thrown upwards. 

13. So Mrs. Gardner, to prove her 
point, built an alcove, marked off by a 
Moorish arch and giving the effect of a 
little stage. 

14. A row of electric lights was placed 
along the floor. 

15. When Mr. Coolidge saw _ the 
alcove he decided to give Mrs. Gardner 
the picture at once. 

16. The figures now stand out in such 
bold relief that one lady, seeing it from 
a distance, asked whether it was sculp- 
ture or painting. 

17. In 1884 certain difficulties that 
arose over the painting of “Madame X,” 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
caused Sargent to give up his Paris 
Studio. 

18. For awhile he even thought of 
giving up painting and taking to music, 
which all his life was a passion with 
him. 

19. Many of his best portraits are of 
his musician friends. 

20. But a summer among friends in 
England brought him back to his old 
ambition and he painted the lovely 
fantasy “Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose.” 

21. The scene of this painting was in 
the garden of the home of Frank Millet, 
the American painter who went down 
with the Titanic in 1912. 

22. Sargent then took a studio in 
Chelsea, a district of London, which 
remained his headquarters till he died. 

23. Sargent now became the most 
desired of portrait painters on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It is said that Sargent does not 
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flatter in his portraits but paints what 
he sees. 

25. A well known beauty looked at 
her portrait and said with dismay, “Oh 
Mr. Sargent, you have given me a red 
nose.” 

26. “But you had one,” was the 
laconic reply. 

27%. There is another story about thé 
portrait of an American lady. 

28. The husband of this lady had sent 
for a physician from Europe to see his 
wife. 

29. She was very ill and none of the 
doctors could discover what was the 
matter with her. 

30. When the great doctor arrived he 
was shown into a room where a portrait 
of the man’s wife was hung. 

31. He looked at the portrait and 
asked, “Is this the portrait of the lady 
I am to see?” 

32. When told that it was, he turned 
to the husband and said: 

33. “I can now diagnose the case 
before I have seen the patient. From 
the look in the eyes there is only one 
illness from which she can be suffering.” 

34. And the doctor was right. 

35. In 1890 came the invitation from 
the Boston Public Library for some 
mural decorations. 

36. Puvis de Chavannes was to do the 
staircase. 

37. Sargent was to do the top floor 
and Abbey the delivery room. 

38. Abbey was then living at Fairford 
in England, and he at once built a vast 
studio which was the largest in the 
country. 

39. In the daytime he and Sargent 
worked there together at their gigantic 
tasks and in the evening Sargent played 
the piano. 

40. Abbey’s theme was the Holy 
Grail and Sargent’s the Law and the 
Prophets. 

41. In 1897 Sargent became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. 

42. Later he was employed by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts to deco- 
rate first the dome of the rotunda and 
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then the entrance staircase leading to 
the rotunda. 

43. Sargent had just finished the last 
piece of work for the staircase and was 
ready to come to America to see it in- 
stalled, when he died, on April 15th, 
1925. 

44. Two of Sargent’s portraits have 
been sold since his death. 

45. The first was to an unknown 
American collector and it was sold for 
$42,000. 

46. The other was a portrait of a 
princess of the former royal family of 
Russia. 

47. It was sold for $40,000 to Mrs. 
Edward D. Libbey, widow of the 
Toledo, Ohio, glass manufacturer. 

48. She will present it to the Toledo 
Museum of Art at the opening of the 
new million dollar wing of the Museum. 

49. This wing was endowed by Mrs. 
Libbey’s husband. 





SPEECH WITHOUT A LARYNX 


Miss Jennie Hedrick, of Washington, D. C., 
in Oralism and Auralism reports two very in- 
teresting cases which she observed in Dr. 
Sterne’s speech clinic in Vienna. 

The two patients were both women past 
sixty. Due to a diseased condition, the 
larynx, in each case, had been removed. 
Through a small hole (about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter) at the base of the neck, 
the air was inhaled and exhaled. The upper 
opening of the trachea had been sewed up 
so that no air could enter the lungs through 
the nose or mouth. 

The air necessary for speaking was sucked 
in through the nose, stored in the stomack 
and expelled when required for speech. After 
considerable training these two women spoke 
before an audience of fifty or more people 
and were easily understood. 

In 1859 Czermak purblished an account 
of speech without a larynx. Dr. Scripture 
has also reported similar cases. One was a 
young girl who, at the age of three, had 
undergone tracheotomy. The top of the 
pharynx was closed over the larynx so that 
absolutely no air passed through. Speech was 
produced by a compression of air in the 
pharynx. It was allowed to escape between 
the tongue and velum in such a way as to 
produce tone. 

Such cases are unusual and the accounts 
— interesting to layman and professional 
alike. 








A STRUGGLE WITH A PHYSICAL HANDICAP: 
A VICTORY 


RutH RosINson 


PERSON who has not achieved 

the great success of famous peo- 

ple is inclined to be modest about 
writing his own personal experiences 
because, to do so, might give the im- 
pression that he is directing attention 
toward himself that he does not deserve. 
However, if an account of one’s own 
efforts proves to be an incentive to oth- 
ers to encourage them “to fight the good 
fight with all thy might,” then personal 
essays are of inestimable value, although 
the writers of them do not aspire to, or 
acquire, any great fame. I am writing 
my own experience with deafness in 
the hope that I may bring a message 
of cheer to other people who are hard of 
hearing. 

During the years when I was a high 
school student I found myself waging a 
battle with a seemingly unconquerable 
foe in the form of increasing deafness. 
Often I was discouraged in my efforts 
to climb on top of my wall of silence 
instead of sitting behind it. In spite of 
my deafness, I was graduated from that 
school, and the first victory was won. 
During those years, the lesson of finish- 
ing the task I had started was thor- 
oughly learned—in that case, a high 
school education. 

Four years later found me entering 
a business college with my ambition 
fixed on a_ stenographic - typewriting 
course. I spoke to the President of 
the school board about my deafness and 
asked his advice about studying short- 
hand. I shall always remember the 
energy radiating from that man when 
he replied, “Well, try it. If your deaf- 
ness proves to be too much of a stum- 
bling block, you can substitute another 
subject in place of the shorthand but 
keep right on with the typewriting.” 
I finished the course, but later had to 


give up shorthand. However, I did not 
give up the typewriting, but have been 
employed almost constantly since leaving 
that school. In fact, my office work has 
kept me in constant contact with hearing 
people in the business world, and I have 
always found them to be kind and con- 
siderate. I lay no claim to being a 
successful business woman or a “captain 
of finance,” but, with my work has come 
a feeling of independence and self-re- 
liance. Furthermore, my time has been 
so well taken up that I have had no 
time to brood over my handicap. True, 
I have failed in many things—everyone 
does—but “‘it is better to fail trying to 
do something than to sit still and do 
nothing.” 

During my many years of deafness, 
relatives and friends always have encour- 
aged me to cultivate the try-it attitude. 
They have tried to make me _ under- 
stand that I should not indulge in what 
Dr. Frank Crane calls “mental slob- 
bering’’—in other words, I must not in- 
dulge in that form of selfishness known 
as supersensitiveness nor feel sorry for 
myself in any way. I have never asked 
for sympathy on account of my deaf- 
ness nor have I received any special 
consideration. All that I ever ask for 
or expect from any one is the intelligent 
help which I need to carry on my work. 
For instance, when I ask a person to 
telephone for me, I expect that person 
to do so willingly and cheerfully, and 
I do not want him to feel sorry for me 
because I asked for help. Sympathy 
and supersensitiveness are the most 
overworked words in the vocabulary of 
hard of hearing people. As soon as we 
stop thinking about ourselves so much, 
our selfish supersensitiveness will be 
scattered to the four winds and we will 
learn that we do not need sympathy of 
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the maudlin variety that does no one 
any good. 

An intimate friend of mine, and the 
doctor who was treating me with the 
hope of improving my hearing, urged 
me to study lip-reading. Acting upon 
their advice, it was my good fortune 
to study lip-reading in two of the best 
schools of lip-reading in the Middle 
West. As I look back upon that expe- 
rience now, I realize that the association 
with the pupils in those schools, who 
were hard of hearing like myself, did 
me as much good as the instruction in 
the art of lip-reading. Before going 
there I had the mistaken idea that I 
was the only deafened person in the 
world, and my deafness and my this-that- 
and-the-other-thing loomed large on my 
narrow horizon. After meeting the 
cheerful pupils in those schools and 
meeting the club members and attending 
four conventions of the Federation, my 
own little problems have dwindled into 
nothingness, and my mental attitude to- 
ward my deafness has changed from de- 
spondency to courageousness. My bat- 
tle with deafness was half won when 
I found out that I did not have to be 
hard of. hearing alone! 

I am far from being the expert lip- 
reader that I hope to become, but, even 
with my small degree of proficiency, my 
deafness is less of a burden to myself 
and to my hearing friends. Like ail 
other deafened people, I have learned 
that lip-reading is not a cure for deaf- 
ness but that it is a helpful “crutch,” 
and, when used in connection with the 
other “crutch” in the form of an ear- 
phone, deafness need not be the tragic 
affliction that it once seemed to be. Of 
course, I do not expect people to carry 
on the rapid-fire conversation with me 
that they did before I lost my hearing, 
but I do not feel left out or slighted 
if I am with a group of pepole who 
talk to each other and I miss part of 
the conversation. Usually, there is a 
thoughtful person who. gives me the cue 
to the conversation so that I can take 
some part in it. 
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Although I have lost 75 per cent of 
my hearing, my interests are practically 
the same as before my hearing became 
impaired. Besides my office work, sev- 
eral hobbies claim my attention—read- 
ing, long tramps in the woods, amateur 
photography, travel—and they are such 
alluring pastimes that time never lags, 
nor am I bored or unhappy. Even music 
claims a part of my attention. With 
the aid of a powerful earphone, I play 
my piano every day almost as much as 
when my hearing was normal. In the 
future, I hope to own a radio. When 
listening in over a friend’s radio, I can 
hear the music well enought to hum 
the tune as the orchestra plays a selec- 
tion familiar to me and can hear the 
speeches well enough to repeat them. 

The friendship with a few congenial 
friends, who share my enthusiasm for 
these pastimes, is an added pleasure and 
supplies the necessary human compan- 
ionship that all hard of hearing people 
need to keep their lives from becoming 
isolated because of their deafness. 

In closing, let me say to the people 
who share my physical handicap that 
there are many ways of overcoming 
deafness and much to do to help others 
who are “in the same boat.” In order 
that we may lead useful and happy lives, 
we must overcome our deafness, not only 
for our own sakes but for our relatives 
and friends who are willing to help us if 
we will only give them a chance to do 
so. It is not an easy task for people 
to shriek at us, in an effort to make us 
understand, even if they are willing 
to talk loud. For that reason, all peo- 
ple with defective hearing should study 
lip-reading no matter what their degree 
of deafness is and, if necessary, use an 
earphone in connection with the knowl- 
edge of lip-reading. These two “crutches,” 
lip-reading: and an earphone, make a 
combination that is almost as good as 
normal hearing. 

Let us unite in proving that we are 
not “deaf all over” because our hear- 
ing is defective—that is, we need not 
talk deaf, or act deaf, or look deaf. I 
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quote from the booklet, “Deafness, Its 
Cause, Prevention and Relief”: 

“The only difference between those who 
are made weaker by deafness and those 
who are made stronger, lies in the action, 
the effort, the doing of things to over- 
come the handicap and putting it into 
the background.” 





GENERAL CULTURE COURSES FOR 


THE HARD OF HEARING 


The University of California is a pioneer 
in the field of University Extension lecture 
courses adapted especially for the adult hard 
of hearing. The thirty hour course on the 
English Language, offered this year in Los 
Angeles, met with an enthusiastic reception. 
The instructor, who is a member of the Los 
Angeles League for the Hard of Hearing 
and a graduate of Cornell University, an- 
nounced that there was no age limit and that 
quirements for entrance into the class were 
only the ability to see, to read and to write. 
Needless to say, these requirements were met 
by all the members of the class, which ranged 
in age from the grandmother of nine children 
to the young girl preparing for college. The 
aims of this course are to quicken the interest 
in the mother-tongue, revive the desire to 
study, enlarge the vocabulary and improve the 
quality of speaking and writing. The course 
includes a brief survey of the sources and 
growth of the English language, review of 
rhetoric, word analysis and word making, 
reference books and their use, direction in the 
choice of reading, theme writing to encourage 
self expression, and an introduction to the 
literature of nature and outdoor life. 

The first series of lectures was completed 
1 February 11th, and a second series began 
on February 25th. All concerned are well 
pleased with this beginning and speak con- 
fidently of the time when speech reading will 
be taught by the state universities, and students 
handicapped by deafness need not be deprived 
of the advantages of a college education. 

If hard of hearing people and their friends 
would write to their state colleges inquiring 
about courses in speech reading and other 
courses for the hard of hearing, their needs 
would receive attention. Too long we have 
waited to have opportunities for advancement 
thrust upon us: We must reach out and help 
ourselves. Surely all who share in the support 
of the colleges are entitled to share in their 
advantages. Is there any better way to lift 
ourselves than by “pulling at our own boot- 
straps”? 

Mary Rocers MILter, 


Instructor of Classes for the Hard of Hearing, 
University of California, Extension Divi- 
sion, 915 South Hill St., Los Angeles. 
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EARNEST E. CALKINS HONORED 


The Harvard Business School has con‘erred 
upon Earnest Elmo Calkins, of the advert.sing 
firm of Calkins and Holden, New York City, 
a high but well-merited honor. He was 
awarded the Harvard Gold Medal for the most 
distinguished personal service to American 
Advertising. A report says, “Although handi- 
capped by incurable deafness, Mr. Calkins’ 
pioneering efforts in the raising of the stand- 
ards of advertising were considered to excel 
those of any other individual in America.” 


Mr. Calkins is a well-known writer, as well 
as an expert in the advertising field. He is 
a frequent contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, 
and has recently graciously given a number of 
contributions to the Vorta Review, whose 
readers will unite with its editorial force in 
congratulating him and wishing him every 
success in future. 


A HAPPY REUNION 


Sixty past and present pupils of the 
Minneapolis School of Lip Reading met in 
happy reunion on February 20th, the ninth 
anniversary of the founding of the school. 
The celebration took the form of dinner and 
toasts. 


Snapshots of groups for each year of the 
school’s existence aroused keen interest. Next 
came greetings from far and near, from those 
unable to attend—tributes to the school and 
heart-warming expressions of regards for the 
teachers. Mrs. C. Cameron toasted our com- 
mon, ‘“Lip-Reading’—the eye-opener; the 
opened window in the wall of darkness that 
shut us in at first. Dr. J. M. Tirrell lauded 
“The Dandelion,’ the school flower, for its 
unfailing cheerfulness, its adaptability to every 
situation, its perseverance under all difficulties 
—a fit symbol of encouragement for the 
deafened. Mrs. C. A. Merrill spoke of “The 
School” as a_ place where the discouraged 
found hope, where lasting friendships were 
formed and where the league had its origin, 
ending with a beautiful tribute to Miss Lind- 
quist, the principal. 

Last of all, Miss Lindquist, who by the 
way, says she is prouder of her degree 
“Mother L” than of anything else in her life 
(unless it be her pupils) spoke briefly on the 
subject “My Pupils.” She said in part: 
“They came to me at a time when my hands 
had been left utterly empty. They have filled 
my time, my mind, my heart. Burden-bearers 
themselves, they have inspired me to ‘carry 
on’ with a stouter will. Together we have 
learned that a burden accepted ceases to be a 
burden, that a handicap rightly faced is some- 
thing more than a_ liability—that it bears 
within itself the germ of blessing—They have 
given me the joy of service—My pupils— 
past and present—God bless them every one.” 

—Contributed. 
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BUSY DAYS FOR OUR 
HOSTS 


Only those experienced 
with conventions can realize 
the amount of preparation 
called for from the _ hosts. 
The SPEECH READING 
CLUB of Philadelphia and 
the PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE began work early 
last fall when Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan, Chairman of Ar- 
rangements, organized com- 
mitteees from the two bodies 
to handle such local factors 
as accommodations and en- 
tertainment. The splendid re- 
sults obtained by these com- 
mittees bear testimony to a 
fine spirit of helpfulness and 
hard work. The Philadelphia 
people have in addition cre- 
ated contracts with the Ses- 
qui-Centennial officials, the 
Chamber of Commerce, rail- 
roads, and the management 
of the Conference Hotel 
which are proving of great 
value to the Federation. With 
such hearty cooperation, the 
Conference cannot fail to be 
what we know it will be— 
the happiest event of the 
summer for all who attend. 





THE MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE 


_ It is_on! The Drive had 
its official beginning on 





March 15, and in the interim 
between now and May 15, 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chair- 
man, is determined to double 
the Federation’s membership. 
Zone and local chairmen and 
committees are hard at work. 
Reports upon the number of 
members secured will be sent 
to each Constituent Body 
every two weeks, beginning 
April 1. The results of this 
drive will have an important 
bearing upon the contest for 
the TREASURER’S 
TROPHY, rules for which 
follow. Read them: 


Contest Rules 


In regard to the TREAS- 
URER’S TROPHY to be 
presented at the Banquet held 
in the Ballroom of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Thursday evening, 
June 24, 1926. 

1. This prize shall be known 
as the TREASURER’S 
TROPHY. 

2. At the annual confer- 
ence each year its custody 
shall be awarded to the con- 
stituent body (of at least 
twenty-five members) secur- 
ing since the close of the pre- 
vious contest the largest 
number of new _ individual 
members of the Federation 
(whether members of the lo- 
cal organization or not) in 
proportion to its paid-up 
membership. 

(Note) Local organizations 
shall receive the same credit 
for renewals within their 
membership as for new mem- 


ers. 

3. The TROPHY shall be 
appropriately engraved each 
year with the date and the 
name of the winning organi- 
zation. 

4. The TROPHY shall be 
the property of the organiza- 
tion so winning it, until the 
next ensuing conference, but 
it shall become the perma- 
nent property of the organi- 
zation winning it three times. 
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5. The contest shall be 
deemed closed on the day 
falling ten days before the 
opening day of the Confer- 
ence (June 12, 1926) and on 
or before said closing day the 
secretary of each competing 
body shall send to the Field 
Secretary of the Federation 
a statement of the exact 
number of paid-up members 
of: said local organization on 
that date. Said statement 
shall be attested as correct 
by two of the officers of that 
organization in addition to 
the secretary. 

6. The Field Secretary shall 
report her findings to the 
Executive Committee and the 
Membership Chairman on 
June 17, 1926, and to the 
Board of Managers of the 
Federation at the meeting 
of the Board held prior to 
the annual meeting. The 
awarding of the prize and 
bestowal of the trophy shall 
be vested in the Board. 

7. The Board of Managers 
shall also have power at 
any time to modify the above 
in any way that they may 
deem proper. 

APPROVED BY THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


and 
GERTRUDE TORREY, 
Chairman Membership Com- 
mittee. 


THE TOURNAMENT 


Dear Leagues, Guilds and 

Clubs: 

We have been assigned Wed- 
nesday morning, June 23rd, 
for the Tournament. Now 
that the date has been defi- 
nitely set our thoughts turn 
toward final preparations. 

You will want to help in 
them, and we want your 
ideas. How would you like 
a procession of champions 
and alternates? How shall we 
indicate what organization 
we represent? Are you urg- 
ing your fellow members to 
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come and root for you?|meeting of the Philadelphia} reau of Investigation, Ameri- 
Would you like to meet|Conference, on Friday, June|can Medical Association. 

the Committee and your op-|25, 1926. The topics and| In addition to the above 
ponents the evening preced-|speakers will be announced] sources of information on the 
ing the great event? Please|on the regular program/subject of the exploitation 
send in replies soon,}of the Conference. Wel]of the deafened, ‘the central 


your r 
and do not hesitate to ask 
our Committee questions. 


Your participation in the 
Federation Tournament is a 
tremendous contribution to 


the cause of the deafened. 
Think of it! You are out to 
bring glory to your home 
organization, and at the same 
time, you are spreading the 
knowledge of the Federation 
and its important work, all 
over the country. I wish 
I could show you the numer- 
ous Press Notices. As a re- 
sult of this publicity, many 
people are learning about lip- 
reading for the first time. Lo- 
cal organizations are having 
the privilege of directing 
many new prospects to the 
public and private lip-read- 
ing schools. 

We are so thrilled to be 
in it! It’s hard work for all 
of us but such fun! The fine 
sporting spirit that permeat- 
ed the Federation from its 
infancy must be infectious. It 
is the spirit that we will 
carry to Philadelphia in June 
when we exhibit to the 
World our ability as Mental 
Athletes. 

Sincerely yours, 


ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON, 





Sub-Chairman, Tournament 
Committee. 

NOTICE! 
Will the various leagues 


kindly refer their questions 
on the matter of hearing de- 
vices and treatments of deaf- 
ness to the SCIENTIFIC 
COMMITTEE of the FED- 
ERATION, and NOT to the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards? 
The Bureau will not give out 
this information directly, and 
the Committee considers it 
inadvisable to ply them with 
questions at a time when the 
survey of these instruments 
and methods is not yet com- 
plete. Interested local com- 
mittees should use the cen- 
tral committee. Thank you. 

DOUGLAS MACFARLAN, 
Chairman Committee on 

Hearing Aids. 





A TEACHER’S COUNCIL 


A Teachers’ Council is to 
be held as a_ continuation 





hope that every teacher who 
is planning to be in Phila- 
delphia will attend this meet- 
ing, take part in its discus- 
sions, vote upon a name 
and probably on some form 
of permanent organization to 
plan such meetings for every 
conference. The teachers are 
an integral part of the 
American Federation and the 
subject of speech-reading and 
its teaching interests the en- 
tire body of members. There 
will be a session on speech- 
reading on the general pro- 
gram. 

At the same time, all teach- 
ers have problems that are in 
a sense technical, and about 
which comparison of views 
and experiences would be 
helpful. It will not be an 
occasion to emphasize differ- 
ences in schools but to meet 
as fellow-workers and discuss 
the problems that arise in the 
teaching of speech-reading. 

Any person attending the 
Conference will be welcome 
to this meeting. It will be 
held in an auditorium, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
which has been most cour- 
teously given to us by the 
hotel management. 

After arrival in Philadel- 
phia, we plan to arrange a 
luncheon together in the 
Grill or Tea-room of the 
Hotel, immediately after the 
Friday morning session. 
FLORENCE P. SPOFFORD, 
Chairman, Education Commit- 

tee. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
DOUGLAS MACFARLAN, 


Last summer at Minne- 
apolis Dr. Harold Rypins read 
a paper on “Medical Quacks 
and the Hard of Hearing”; 
the article was published in 
the November Votta Review. 

In 1921, the Propaganda 
Department of the American 
Medical Association (535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago), print- 


ed a pamphlet on,,,““Deafness 
Cures.” e 
There is still another ar- 


ticle, “Aural Quackery and 
Pseudo-Medicine,” by Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Cramp, Dir. of the Bu- 





organization of the Federa- 
tion stands ready to supply 
what information it has, and 
it is anxious to advise you 
along sound lines. 

Any organization gains in 
strength. and usefulness in so 
far as it has a central unity 
and_ direction. This was 
strikingly shown in the Great 
War. Our Federation under 
Dr. Berry’s leadership has it. 
But there is another side. 
Application of purposes and 
accomplishments, are the part 
of the rank and file. De- 
centralization or individual 
effort is the only useful 
end-product. This means 
that the Leagues through- 
out the country must let 
their membership know how 
the Federation can help in- 
dividual cases. The seeker 
after a hearing aid does not 
have to trust to the chance 
of his lack of experience; 
the reader of encouraging ad- 
vertisements must go further 
than the mere word of the 
advertiser. If you or a friend 
of yours has an aural disease 
as the basis of his deafness, 
the Federation can give you 
the name and record of the 
recognized aurists in your 
neighborhood. 

These are Dr. Rypins’ test 
questions as to “How to tell 
a quack,” “What are his 
methods of advertising? Does 
he make preposterous claims 
of cures? What are his pro- 
fessional connections, and his 
reputation among his fellow 
practitioners? Has he mem- 
bership in any recognized 
professional bodies? What is 
his education? Has he legal 
authority to practice? Has 
he made any contribution to 
scientific knowledge, and 
first and last and always, 
does he pose as a miracle 
worker, a savior, a unique 
accident’ in science—and does 
he strive to impress you 
with his person, and by the 
irresistible cut of his beard?” 

You are the soldiers in 
this army of the hard of 
hearing; individually you 
have hundreds of contacts by 
‘which .you can spread edu- 
cation to the deafened. You 
know how much this edu- 
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cation has meant to you, do 
not forget what it may mean 
to another. 

What will you do about it? 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE 
CONFERENCE 
Information has come to us 
that thee BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, the Conference 
hotel, will have available 
single rooms at prices from 
$6 up. Rates for double 
rooms begin at $7. What- 
ever your needs, we cannot 
urge you too strongly to 
make your reservations at 
once by writing directly to 

the hotel. 





While the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition will be open 
during the Conference, the 
big day and the center-point 
of the celebration will come 
a week and more later, on 
July 4th. On that. day Presi- 
dent Coolidge will speak at 
Independence Hall. Confer- 
ence visitors wishing to be 
present might spend the in- 
terim very enjoyably at near- 
by Atlantic City. 





Last month when we 
called your attention to the 
plans for filming the Confer- 
ence, we forgot to mention 
that “still” pictures will be 
taken also. We have a con- 
tract with a _ photographer 
who is “one of us” to provide 
groups and panoramas _ at 
very reasonable rates. What 
better souvenir of the Con- 
ference than a _ clear-toned 
picture of everybody? 





AN AUSPICIOUS START 


Thirty-one public school 
teachers of Boston have reg- 
istered for the new normal 
course in lip-reading at the 
Teachers’ College. 

The inauguration of the 
course is recognition on the 
part of school authorities and 
teachers of the importance of 
systematic instruction in lip- 
reading for the hard-of-hear- 
ing school child. To meet 
the problem properly, teach- 
ers must be educated to the 
conditions and possibilities of 
lip-reading themselves. That 
expert normal training is now 
available to them in a most 
encouraging sign of the 


“CHICAGO’S HEALTH” 


The Chicago Department 
of Health publishes a weekly 
bulletin called “Chicago's 
Health,” featuring a positive 
health service. Urged by the 
CHICAGO LEAGUE, it de- 
voted the entire issue of 
March 2nd to deafness and 
prevention work, and a simp- 
ler, clearer statement of the 
case of deafness would be 
hard to find. There are lucid 
paragraphs on causes, the 
mechanism of the ear and the 
essentials of prevention, and 
as the bulletin is sent to peo- 
ple throughout Chicago and 
the suburbs, the value of 
such educational work is 
large and far-reaching. 


AT HOME AMONG THE 
CONSTITUENCIES 


The great sporting event at 
the NEW YORK LEAGUE 
each year is its lip-reading 
tournament for the metro- 
politan championship. The 
annual tournaments have at- 
tracted considerable attention 
locally both for the League 
and for lip-reading, and their 
success was the inspiration 
for the plans of the National 
Tournament at Philadelphia 
this summer, under the aus- 
pices of the Federation. 

The ‘list of judges for the 
New York ‘tournaments has 
been an imposing one, and 
this year’s was no exception. 
Serving in this capacity were 
Miss Katharine Verdery, for- 
merly Director of Social 
Service at the Reconstruction 
Hospital; Harvey Fletcher, 
Ph. D., head of the Research 
Department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and chair- 
man of the Federation’s Re- 
search Committee, and Dr. 
Edmund Prince Fowler, a 
member of the same commit- 
tee. 


The MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE has. appointed a 
Federation Committee whose 
members are Miss Barnum, 
Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Pascoe. 
Our Minneapolis friends have 
very ably presented the cause 
of the Federation in their 
March News Letter—gener- 
ous return for our neglect 
of this worthy organization 


tentionally omitted the Min- 
neapolis Bulletin in our pub- 
lished list. In spite of all 
the hurry and rush of prepa- 
ration for the 1926 Confer- 
ence, we do not for a moment 
forget the warm hospitality 
of Minneapolis in 1925, 


The Bulletin of the RO- 
pe cig LEAGUE = an- 
nounces the engagement of 
Miss Alice omy Mr. Hat- 
ton, of Mass. The marriage 
will take place at Easter. 
Miss Howe was a pioneer in 
the education of hard-of- 
hearing children, holding the 
distinction of having been the 
first public school teacher of 
lip-reading to such children in 
the United States. She has 
of late performed valuable 
services on the National 
Commission, appointed by the 
Federation’s Education Com- 
mittee to study the problems 
of the deafened child. The 
Federation takes this oppor- 
tunity to felicitate her. 





The GRAND RAPIDS 
GUILD is now domiciled in 
the new building of the Y. 
W. C. A. Well lighted and 
furnished rooms are advan- 
tages here, as well as a kitch- 
en with all necessities in con- 
nection. Christmas, St. Val- 
entine, and St. Patrick par- 
ties have been features of 
the winter’s program. 





An informal housewarming 
opened the new home of the 
DETROIT LEAGUE atl1724 
East Jefferson on February 
21. A spacious hall, kitchen 
and check room are features. 
The hall will be rented even- 
ings when it is not needed 
by the League, thereby les- 
sening expenses. Detroit has 
taken still another forward 
step in organizing a Consult- 
ing Board of Ootologists, 
whose cooperation with the 
League is expected to prove 
of great value. 





A FORECAST 


April—Showers. 
May—F lowers. 








times. 


in January, when we unin- 


June—A CONFERENCE. 








a, 
4 


“ae 
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EXCELSIOR! 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
A man “stepped on it” and rushed past. 
A crash—he died without a sound. 
They opened up his head and found 
Excelsior ! 
—Ohio State Medical Journal. 








a 





THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS—A 
woman had married a very wealthy man. 
She traveled much and both at home or while 
traveling had practically every wish gratified 
instantly. But she was bored and unhappy; 
nothing seemed to interest her. 

“Sometimes,” she remarked to a friend, who 
was not very well provided with material com- 
forts, “sometimes I feel that I have nothing 
in the world for which to live.” 

Her friend repressed her irritation as best 
she could, but could not quite resist saying: 
“Weli, my dear, there’s spite; there’s spite, 
you know.” 

THE RETURN OF GRANDDADDY 
SQUEERS—Of course you remember Grand- 
daddy Squeers who had to wear lightning 
rods over his ears to even hear thunder? 
Well, he is back again. Don Marquis recently 
nudlished a little note from Archy concerning 
him: 

granddaddy squeer 
grew a thumb 

on his ear 

and it made him look 
rather absurd 

but it gives me 
relief 

he remarked 

for im deef 

and it helps me 
ketch holt 

of a word 

Archy isn’t able to use the shiftkey on his 
typewriter and so he cannot capitalize or 
punctuate his writings. 


THE GOOD OLE DAZE!—“Are you in 
favor of the old-fashioned dances?” 


“Certainly not,’ answered Miss Cayenne. 


“They were so harshly criticized by our grand- 
mothers that I should be very reluctant about 
being associated with them.” 

—Washington Star. 





=~ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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THIS SOUNDS LIKE THE TRUTH, IN 
SPITE OF ITS AGE—‘Pardon me,” said 
the lady who called, “but is this Mr. F rg 

“It is,” admitted the latter. 

“I am a member of the committee of ladies, 
Mr. F——, collecting things for the Rummage 
Sale which the Speech Reading Club is to 
have next month. What do you do with your 
old clothes?” 

“Why,” said Mr. F——, puzzled, “I brush 
them and fold them rather carefully each 
night; and then I put them on again in the 
morning,” —_——— 

A LITTLE LESSON IN SLANGUAGE— 
Short-sighted lady, in grocery store: “Is 
that the head cheese over there?” 

Clerk: “No, ma’am, that’s 
assistants.” 





one of his 


A TRIFLE MORE LITERARY—A gen- 
tleman returned home from an evening with the 
“boys,” says London Opinion, getting in at 
a somewhat late, or rather, early hour. 

“It’s two A. M.,” said his wife, angrily, as 
he prepared for bed. “If I only knew where 
you'd been this evening!” 


“Hom soit qui mal y pense,” quoted her 
husband, consolingly. 
“There you go!” she exelaimed. ‘Whenever 


you come home in that condition you start 
using bad language.” 





HEREDITY—“Late again, O’ Malley,” 
roared the boss. “How do you account for 
your persistent tardiness?” 

“’T is inherited, sir,” answered O’Malley. 
“Me father was the late Michael O’Malley.” 
—Good Hardware. 


FOR THE YOUNG LADIES—The Boston 
Transcript tells of a young lady who was 
somewhat dissatisfied with her sweetheart. 

“Jack,” she cried petulantly, “you make 
love like an amateur.” 

Jack: “That is where the art comes in.” 

There is food for thought in this incident. 


Caller (who has been spelling out words 
painstakingly )—“The story I heard about Miss 
B-i-n-k-s and M-a-j-o-r W—— is even more 
s-c-a-n-d-a-l-l-o-u-s.” 

Five-year-old Joan (nonchalantly )—“There’s 
only one ‘!’ in ‘scandalous’.”—Fenton News. 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR Frienps oF DEAF CHILDREN, ALL: 
Recently my eye was attracted to a brief magazine editorial by this head- 
ing: “They Don’t Just Happen.” 
The burden of the paragraph was that we can have insurance against ineffi- 
ciency only as we produce the right kind of leaders, and that leaders. don’t just 
happen; they have to be picked and trained. 


Picked—and trained! There is food for thought. One and all, we deplore 
inefficiency wherever it develops in the work of educating the deaf: inefficiency 
in teaching, in equipping, in administering, in anything that affects the training 
of these boys and girls into healthy, happy, self-respecting, God-fearing men 
and women. And two admissions we cannot avoid; (1) as a matter of fact, 
the only insurance we have against inefficiency does lie in the qualities of our 
leaders, (2) time is robbing us of those in whose leadership we have been ac- 
customed to trust. 


We need to consider by what process these leaders were produced and 
whether a continuation of that process will produce new ones. Were these men 
and women “picked and trained”? Yes. They were picked by the call of a 
great need falling upon the ears of a generation accustomed to regard difficulty 
as a challenge, duty as a command, sacrificial labor as the highest possible voca- 
tion, and the giving of one’s absolute best imperative to self-respect. With remu- 
neration slight, with schools for the deaf few and small, with pioneer work 
facing those who responded, it was, as a rule, choice spirits and disciplined in- 
tellects that answered the call, and they were trained in the hard school of 
experience. 


Today, with economic pressure great, with schools for the deaf numerous 
and crowded, with the spirit of the age—altered, are different qualities needed 
in our leaders? Not as regards basic things. Dare we hope that the exceptional 
people, potential leaders of the type we need, will “just happen” to hit upon the 
teaching of the deaf as a vocation, and by the old process rise to efficient leader- 
ship? Even the most optimistic must regard the chance of frequency in such 
occurrence remote. 


Then what of our future leadership? We need to be picking college-bred 
men and women of outstanding qualifications and making it financially possible 
for them to give time to preparation for work in this field where great areas 
await development and where the rewards of the purse, however great they be- 
come, will never approximate the rewards of the spirit. From the far corners of 
the earth come picked men and women to receive the benefits of the training 
class maintained by the American Association, while to a considerable extent 
our American teachers “just happen” there. 


Cll Mui 
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Whither are we tending? 











LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR SECOND YEAR 
CLASSES 





LovutsE UpHAM* 


HE following exercises have grown 

out of some simple mental tests we 

had planned for second grade 
classes. 


Teachers of the deaf have made use 
of elliptical sentences in various ways, 
but as a rule, we have emphasized some 
special phase of a subject in each exer- 
cise. The mind of the little deaf child 
is none too flexible and any digression 
from the channel into which we have 
turned his attention has a tendency to 
bewilder him. Hence, in each of these 
lessons we have tried to offer as great 
variety as the child’s limited understand- 
ing of language will permit and to see 
that each question bears no relation in 
thought to the one it follows. 


We believe that such exercises as these 
are not only stimulating, but that they 
help the child to meet a situation in 
which a sudden change of subject is 
involved. 


The lessons contain: 


Words with letters omitted. 

Numbers, in sequence, with one or 
more omitted. 

Letters given from which a word must 
be made. 

Sentences with nouns omitted. From 
description or association, or from the 
context, the pupil must supply the mis- 
sing word. 

Sentences with verbs omitted. 

Sentences with pronouns omitted. 

Sentences with prepositions omitted. 

Sentences with adjectives omitted. 

Descriptions of persons, animals, ob- 
jects, etc. 

A sentence begun which the pupil 
must complete. 

Verbs given which must be incorpor- 
ated into sentences. 

Written commands to be executed. 





*Principal, Primary Department, Pennsylvania In- 
Stitution, Mt. Airy. 
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To have, to be, calendar work, or any 
simple language drills. 

The pupils are seated at the desks. 
The lesson is written on the wall slate, 
and without comment or explanation the 
pupils are told to begin. We encourage 
the child to omit any part of the lesson 
he does not understand rather than make 
a random guess at it. The lesson takes 
fifteen minutes. 

The first lessons in Group I are very 
simple, and have been given to classes 
that have but recently finished first grade 
work. The lessons gradually become 
harder as the class is capable of taking 
more difficult work. One or two lessons 
are given each week. 

Four of the first lessons from Group 
I and four from Group II are given 
below. 

GROUP I-—LESSON I 

1. Dick had a pencil. 
broke it. 

a. Se , wy 46, 31. 

3. Bert saw a on a fence. 
It had a bill, a tail, and two wings. 























4. c—nt bl—ck 
mous — —irl 

5. Jean has eyes. 
Rocco has eyes. 

6. A baby girl played with a ball. 

She it. 

i. o— am well. 

—_—— is well. 


8. Write your name. 
LESSON II 
1. Carl had a 
Alice had a 
2. Snow is 
Coal is . 
3. Ruth had a ring. 
She lost 
4. A goat has legs. 
It has horns. 
It has —-——— tail. 
5. y—llow wo—an 
—all 


He spun it. 
She ate it. 
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6. Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday. 
7. Tom saw a fish. It 
Sam saw a rabbit. It 
Ned saw a bird. It 
8. ——— cried. 
saw 
——— opened 
LESSON III 
1. A dog found some meat. 
It it. 
ee is small. It is alive. 
It has four legs. It has two long ears 
and a short tail. It can hop. 
3. Make words: 
odg amon 
nfa x bo 
4. Paul’s mother made a little pie. 
gave it to Paul. 
5. Today is . 
6. — has brown eyes. 
has blue eyes. 
Bert ate some 
He ate a 
He ate an 
January is a 
Tuesday is a - 
LESSON 
1. Fred had a 
white, and blue. 
2. 30, 40, 









































~2 








> 


x 
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It was red, 
Fred waved it. 
, 60. 

















3. A has four legs. 
A - has two legs. 
4. Sallie had two kittens. 
She fed — 
5. A is big. It is alive. It 


has four legs and a long tail. It has 
two ears and two horns. It lives in a 
barn. It likes grass. 
6. Mary saw a bird. It flew into the 
water. It a bath. 
7. A woman made 
A boy made 
got 
drove 
carried 
GROUP II—LESSON I 
1. It is an animal. It is small. It 
is gray. It is covered with soft fur. 
It has four legs and a long tail. It has 
two little ears. It likes cheese. 
It isa 

















8. 
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Draw 


2. Draw a picture of a table. 
a basket under it. 

3. October is a ———. 
Autumn is a ———. 
Saturday is a ; 

4. Alice had a bean bag. She 

it to Fannie. 
Fannie 
back to her. 

5. A kitten is a baby 

A puppy is a baby 
A lamb is a baby - 
Write the names of two flowers. 
Carl is twelve years old. 
He was last year. 
Next year he will be 

8. A bird can make a 

Mother can make a 
LESSON II 

1. Mark went to school one morning 

last April. He saw a It was 








it and threw it 














= 




















long. It had no legs. It crawled on the 
sidewalk. 
2. Bess is a girl. 
She a baby. 


She will be a 

3. Bert made a kite. 

of doors and it. 

4. Mary had a ring. She lost it. 

She looked for it, but she didn’t find it. 
Mary has ring now. 

5. It is good to eat. It grew ona 





by and by. 
He took it out 











tree. It is red. It is almost round. 
It has brown seeds. 
It is an - 


6. Carl had two pet rabbits. 
made a little house for 








7. A rat has a 








7 tail. 
A sheep has a tail. 
A squirrel has a tail. 








8; Tt +4 in winter. It is 


in summer. 
LESSON III 

1. David saw a in a tree. 
He clithbed the tree and looked into it. 
He saw three pretty blue eggs in it. He 
did not touch them. 

2. Ann planted some pansy seeds. 
watered every day. —— 














grew. 





raw 


ers. 


ing 
was 
the 


for 


is 


ree, 
it. 
He 


ds. 











3. Walter broke 
He cut 
He tore : 

4. Write the names of four animals. 

5. Sam’s grandmother is sixty years 

old. 











She will be sixty-one 
Last year she was j 

6. Sallie has a big doll. She can sew 
and knit. Last week she a 
sweater for the doll. Next week she 
will make a for it. 

7. Paul had nine candles on his 
birthday cake because he was 
years old. 

8. Clara heard a noise. She looked 
up into the sky. She saw a man in an 


year. 

















LESSON IV 

1. This year is 

This month is 

This season is 

2. Ruth broke 
didn’t cry. 











doll, but ——— 





P, T, AND K AS BREATH STOPS 








Tom bought a collar for 














dog. wore around —— 
neck. 
3. ——— chased 
———-sharpetied 
cooked 








4. It is an animal. It is big. It 
has four legs. It has a short tail. It 
has big ears. It has a trunk. 











It is an 
5. The — says, “Bow, wow, 
wow.” 
The. ——— says, “Meow, meow.” 
The says, “Quack, quack.” 


6. A horse was thirsty. It 
some water. 
A squirrel was hungry. It 
a nut. 








fot 


7. Maude went to a store last Febru- 
ary and bought a It was made 
of paper. Maude sent it to a friend. 








8. The grass is 
It is 


in the spring. 
in the winter time. 








P, T, AND K AS BREATH STOPS 


JEANNETTE J. 


O prevent a defect in speech from 

arising is easier than to correct 
one. 

How to teach the breath stop pronun- 
ciation of p, t, and k was a bit baffling 
at one time, but after trying out several 
methods one was evolved that has proved 
to be a definite help. It is not only a 
help in developing the sounds, but it is 
also a great aid in correcting faults. 

P, t and k are breath stops when they 
precede certain consonants. They can- 
not be made alone, and to develop them 
they must be combined with vowels. 
The organs that produce them close in 
a manner so as to arrest the breath. In 
the formation of breath stop /p the lips 
shut. To form breath stop ¢ the point 
of the tongue shuts against the upper 
gum, and breath stop k is produced by 





*Principal, Intermediate Department, Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy. 
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shutting the back of the tongue against 
the palate. 

Prof. Alexander Melville Bell says, 
“There is some little art required to 
make a ‘breath stop audible. ... To 
master the difficulty, lightness and pre- 
cision of action are the essential requi- 
sites.” The development, however, is 
not so difficult as it appears. But be- 
fore undertaking it the children must 
have a comprehension of diagrams of 
positions for the sounds, so that they 
can recognize positions the organs must 
assume. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s method 
of teaching diagrams to deaf children is 
invaluable. It is presented in “The 
Mechanism of Speech,” which is a col- 
lection of lectures that he delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. His purpose was to explain the 
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meaning of “Visible Speech” symbols. 
For our purpose of teaching the breath 
stops, all parts of the outline diagram 
that are not going to be used are erased, 
and we have an abbreviated diagram to 
take the place of the symbol. 

Breath Stop P.—The vocabulary that 
is taught during the first few years con- 
tains many words in which the breath 
stops are found. Breath stop p is found 
in connection with the explosives p, t, Rk 
and the consonants s, f, sh, g. It pre- 
cedes ¢ in a large group of verbs where 
the ed termination of the past tense is 
pronounced ¢t. Hopped and clapped are 
examples. It is found before k in nap- 
kin, p in hip-pocket, s in caps, f in help- 
ful, sh in slipshod, and g in scapegoat. 
If p is not developed as a breath stop in 
these combinations a puff of breath or a 
vowel, follows it, and defective combi- 
nations result. The same defect results 
with ¢ and k. 

To develop breath stop p the vowel 
a(r), and two abbreviated diagrams for 
the lip shut positions are used. The 
first diagram is followed by the symbol 
for an explosive sound. The teacher 
contrasts 

on unth ~f 

while she holds the pupil’s hand _be- 
fore her mouth, and calls *attention 
to the puff of breath in the first sound 
and the absence of breath in the sec- 
ond. A strip of paper may be held 
before the lips to show the contrast 
A directive gesture will show the child 
the action of the lips. The teacher can 
close her fingers quickly and firmly in 
the palm of her hand at the same time 
she closes her lips to shut off the breath. 
She can also indicate “precision and 
lightness” by pressing her fingers in the 
palm of the pupil’s hand. This method 
will also assist in the development of 
the other two breath stops. 

After breath stop p has been devel- 


oped in combinations with the vowel 
a(r) other vowels are combined with 
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the diagram, in the same way, viz: 


St 


From these combinations it is a - 
step to words. 

In our intermediate grades the terms 
“breath stop” and a “puff of breath” 
are taught the children. They are very 
useful. When a new word that contains 
a breath stop is about to be taught, the 
teacher can tell the pupils before she 
begins that there is a breath stop in it. 
Or she can use the term when a pupil 
has failed to observe the action of the 
breath stop in a new word. 

The diagram is used for drill on 
words and combinations of words. 
Sounds in the words can be written on 
either side of the diagram. 


feye nyt tgs a ee 


Children stumble over the combinations 
ps and sps. They are apt to pronounce 
tops—topus, and wasps—waspus. 


ey ey. 


When the lips are released to permit 
the breath to pass out for s, a good com- 
bination is obtained. 

Breath Stop 7.—The action to form 
breath stop ¢ is analogous to that to 
form breath stop p, and it can be devel- 
oped by analogy from breath stop pf. 


Contrast ™ y 1 
- 


When the action has been acquired com- 
bine the diagram with vowels. 


waa 
ale 


Breath stop ¢ precedes n, /, s in words. 


It is before n in button, kitten. The pro- 
nuncidtion of these words can be taught 


with 





aie ok aN EMS Fake Lasso sah a Ra ae 
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P, T, AND K AS 


with the assistance of the diagram and 
the oft heard but-tun, cot-tun, kit-ten, 
mit-ten be avoided. 


To form tn the point of the tongue must 
remain against the gum. 

For the formation of ¢/ the point of 
the tongue remains against the gum. 
The sides contract to form /, and the 
tongue remains against the gum. The 
sides contract to form /, and the tongue 
becomes somewhat cylindrical in shape. 
Words like little, bottle, lightly are 
taught and the pronunciation Uit-tul, bot- 
tul, light-ully is prevented. 


L aa LOY by 


T is a breath stop in ts. The diagram 
clears away the defect tus in its, cats, 
nests. 


O¥* wae maa 


The past tense of the verbs to watch, 
to pitch, to patch were stumbling blocks 
until the breath stop ¢ and the soft sound 
of ch were tried. The soft sound rep- 
resented by ch is sh. A drill like the 
following remedied the defect for us. 


wear fake pa} okt 


Breath Stop K.—Analogy and the di- 
rective gesture are two great aids in 
developing breath stop k. After the 
breath stops p and ¢t have been obtained 
the action for’ breath stop k should not 
be difficult to acquire. 


Contrast 4 | - : 
with 4 5 
afr) 


For a drill to acquire the action for 
this breath stop combine vowels with 
the diagram. 


ay 


BREATH STOPS 








This sound is found before ¢, also 
the sound of s. A number of verbs 
where the ed termination is pronounced ¢ 
contain the combination kt. Some of 
them are walked, talked, liked, picked, 
looked. It is represented by hard c in 
doctor, subtract, October, and many 
other words. Hard c precedes c soft in 
accident, vaccinate, accept. The diagram 
is used in teaching these words and we 


prevent a defective kt. 


Even the combination skt in asked is 
no longer a bugbear. Many hearing per- 
sons omit the breath stop k in this word, 


and pronounce it as if it were spelled 
ast. To overcome this obstacle the dia- 


gram is used. 
r 


Two other combinations that formerly 
gave as much concern are ks and sks. 
By making the k a breath stop we ob- 
viate the pronunciation sikus for six, and 


deskus for desks. 
al . a dra d a 


This method of developing this class 
of sounds is, of course, only one method. 
But because it is a real help to us, and 
to many teachers who have come to us, 
it is offered to those who may be strug- 
gling to overcome hopput, capus, walk- 
ut, stkus, ast. 








APPLICATION OF LANGUAGE IN THE LOWER 
GRADES 


M. EtruHet Bruce* 


HE deaf child learns to use lan- 

guage by using the forms and prin- 

ciples that are presented to him 
both in relating his own experiences, 
and the experiences of others in which 
he is interested. In fact it is only when 
he uses these new words and forms in 
original statements and questions that 
the teacher can be sure that they have 
become a part of his language. 

The following paragraphs are attempts 
to illustrate some of the ways in which 
the pupils of the lower classes of our 
intermediate department are learning to 
apply new vocabulary and language prin- 
ciples to their own experiences. 

A new word is to be taught. First, 
teach the articulation carefully and thor- 
oughly. Then, after giving an illustra- 
tion or two, let the pupils do the rest. 
Take the adjective sore as an illustration. 
Call attention to Tom’s sore finger and 
make the statement, “Tom has a sore 
finger.” Look around the class to see 
if there are any others. Someone will 
volunteer a sore thumb, or a sore eye. 
Doubtless some pupil will suggest a 
sore ear, meaning earache. Here is a 
suggestion for a similar lesson on ache. 
Follow this with a little play. “Pretend 
that you have a headache.” “Pretend 
that you have toothache.” Then ask, 
“What is the matter with you?” This 
brings out the natural statements, “I 
have a headache,” “I have toothache.” 
After a few lessons of this sort the 
pupils will say, “I have a sore throat,” 
or, “I have earache,” easily and naturally 
when occasions arise. 

Prepositional phrases may be made 
equally interesting. Give the articula- 
tion and lip-reading for phrases of sit- 
uation : 

on the table 
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on the floor 

on ’s desk 
Repeat the first phrase showing the class 
what it means. Tell the children to 
show, ‘“‘on the floor,” letting them re- 
peat the phrase. Then tell them to 
think for themselves and show where 
many things are. Let a pupil walk about 
the room placing his hand on a window- 
sill, on a chair and so on, speaking the 
phrase, “on ” Follow with 
lessons in which the pupils make com- 
plete statements. 

Teacher: Tell where my blue pencil is. 

Pupil: Your blue pencil is on the 
table. 

Teacher: Tell where your book is. 

Pupil: My book is on my desk. 

Teacher: Think for yourself and tell 
where many things are in our school- 
room, 

Think about the house and tell where 
things are. 

Other prepositions of situation, in, 
under, between, etc., may be taught in 
the same way. 

The use of the future tense of verbs 
may be developed by placing before the 
class several objects that should suggest 
actions. Allow the pupils to decide what 
they wish to do. For example, some 
candy, some paper and a pencil, and 
some fish food are on the table. Tom 
says, “I shall eat some candy,” and 
writes his statement on the slate. After 
he has eaten the candy he, or another 
child, repeats the statement using the 
past tense of the verb. Attention is 
called to the verb on the slate, and a 
line is drawn through it and the past 
tense is written above with a colored 
crayon. Then the other materials are 
used. For other lessons one verb may 
be used with several objects. The verb 
to hold, for instance, using a doll, a toy 
cat and a toy dog. At the end of the 
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APPLICATION 


lesson suggest that the children tell 
something that they held at home. They 
will volunteer, “I held my baby sister,” 
“T held my little gray cat,” etc. A let- 
ter, a newspaper, the Mt. Airy World 
and a story book will suggest the verb 
to read. Materials for making boxes, 
boats, fans, valentines and string for a 
ball should suggest the verb to make, 
and different kinds of brushes the verb 
to brush. 

To associate past and future time 
phrases and verbs in the past and in the 
future may be written on separate cards 
and used in numbers of ways. The 


‘ teacher may indicate a time phrase and 


ask whether it is past or future. Then 
tell the pupil to make a statement using 
that phrase, first requiring him to tell 
the tense of the verb he will use. The 
order may be reversed, the teacher in- 
dicating the verb and asking the child to 
tell its tense and the form of the time 
phrase he will use in his statement. Sim- 
ilar lessons may be developed for the 
negative and interrogative forms. 

The present progressive tense pre- 
sents opportunities for many interesting 
lessons. The articulation of the endings 
ing, ping, ting, shing, king, etc. should 
be mastered. Then, after the idea that 
when we tell what we are doing now we 
end the verb with these endings com- 
bined with the already familiar ] am, 
You are, He is, and so on, they may 
choose the verbs they wish to use. Toy 
furniture grouped on the floor of the 
class room to represent the rooms in a 
house suggests verbs for a lesson. State- 
ments similar to the following will be 
forthcoming. “I shall sweep the kitchen.” 
“I shall make the beds.” “I shall dust 
the parlor.” The statements may be 
written on the slate using the future 
tense of the verb. As the play progresses 
the pupils talk to one another. For 
example, “I am washing the dishes.” 
“Tom is sweeping the kitchen.” Other 
children may change the future tense of 
the verbs at the slate, writing the pres- 
ent progressive above. From this sort 


of exercise the pupils may be led to 
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tell what they did to help their mothers 
last vacation, or what they will do next 
summer. 

Difficult verbs like to pick and to pick 
up may be made easier if one form is 
actually mastered before the other is in- 
troduced. Have each pupil pick differ- 
ent kinds of flowers. Call attention to 
the fact that they break off, when they 
pick. For review, let them pretend to 
pick all kinds of fiowers, fruits and 
vegetables they know, first telling what 
they will do. Then let them tell things 
they picked at home. Much later, pos- 
sibly the following year, to pick up may 
be taught with equal thoroughness. Still 
later pupils may be asked to contrast 
the two in some such way as this. “Will 
you pick or pick up a crayon?” “Will 
you pick or pick up your cap?” “Will 
you pick or pick up a rose from a 
bush ?” 

Before a-new drill story is told, re- 
quire every pupil in the class to use in 
original work the new words and forms 
that are found in, and suggested by, the 
story. Have the pupils make statements 
and ask questions for information. Hold 
each pupil responsible for the state- 
ments and questions that are given by 
every other pupil in the class. In other 
words the most important part of the 
drill work precedes the telling of the 
story. The new forms and vocabulary 
become the children’s own and the story 
is a pleasure. 

For variety of expression take a 
statement that can be expressed in dif- 
ferent ways. Give one and lead pupils 
to tell others. This statement, “I re- 
ceived my box. Thank you,” ought to 
bring forth the following: “I got my 
nice box. I liked all the good things.” 
“I was glad to get my box. I liked 
everything in it.” “Thank you for my 
box. I liked the apples and nuts.” Dif- 
ferent ways to tell about the movies, a 
walk, or a trip each suggest interesting 
lessons. 

To help the pupils to use natural home 
language, lessons similar to the follow- 
ing may be developed. 
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Teacher: Pretend that 
home. You are hungry. 
say to your mother? 

Pupil: I am hungry. 
thing to eat. 

Teacher: Say it another way. 

Pupil: May I have some bread and 
peanut-butter? I am very hungry. 

Teacher: You want to go to the mov- 
ies. What will you say to your father? 

Pupil: May I go to the movies this 
evening ? 

Teacher: Have you any money? 
your father for some. 

Pupil: Father, I have no money. May 
I have ten cents? 

Interesting topics for conversation 
may be suggested. “I know something 
interesting that happened last Saturday. 
Do you?” “I know something funny 
that happened last evening. Do you 
know anything funny that happened?” 
“Did you ever go to a picnic? Tell 
about it.” 

Dr. Crouter often said to his teachers, 
“Tell a story every day. Have some 
news on the slates for the pupils to read 
each morning when they enter the school 
room.” If stories and so-called news 
items embody the vocabulary that is be- 
ing taught they should suggest similar 
experiences to the children. An impor- 
tant part of the lesson, then, is to draw 
from the pupils a recital of their own 
experiences using the new language 
forms. 

Pupils profit greatly by writing origi- 
nal work on the wall slates. The teacher, 
or another pupil, may indicate the mis- 
takes that have been overlooked, and the 
writer may make the necessary correc- 
tions. Then the entire class may read 
the corrected work with the teacher, 
pausing now and then as she calls at- 
tention to “good language,” “‘interest- 
ing news,” etc. This encourages the 
pupils to do their best. The children 
also learn a great deal from one another. 

The deaf child has several things to 
consider each time he makes a state- 
ment or asks a question. First of all 
he has to have an idea, then the lan- 


you are at 
What will you 


I want some- 


Ask 
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guage form to express it, and he has to 
think of his speech. Let us keep him 
out of difficulties as far as possible by 
giving him only one new thing to con- 
sider at a time. Then, before we force 
another upon him, give him opportunities 
to apply that form or principle to expe- 
riences in which he is interested, until 
it has become his own. 

This method may seem slow at first, 
but, if it is systematically followed, the 
result will be clearer thinking, more in- 
telligible speech and a freer and more 
accurate use of language. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF. 


The National Institute for the Deaf, an 
English organization, has published its first 
annual report. This institute was formerly 
the National Bureau for Promoting the Gen- 
eral Welfare oi the Deaf and accomplished 
much good work. During the war the Bureau 


lost its efficient Secretary and because of 
existing conditions activities were partly 
suspended. 


Recently new interest has been aroused in 
the cause of the deaf and it was decided to 
resume the work of the Bureau but on broader 
lines. Accordingly a conference was held in 
London in March, 1924. This gathering repre- 
sented many schools ,and societies and included 
many individuals interested in the work. The 
conference voted to reorganize under the 
present title. 

In March, 1925, Mr. A. J. Story was asked 
to accept the position of Secretary to the 
Institute. Mr. Story was then Headmaster of 
the North Staffordshire School for the Blind 
and Deaf, but, recognizing the value of the 
Institute, he resigned his school position and 
accepted the secretarial post. 

The work of the Institute lies along the 
lines of prevention and amelioration of deaf- 
ness. Three committees have been appointed, 
Medical, Industria! and Social Welfare, Fi- 
nance and General Purposes. 

Just as soon as means are available the 
Committee on Industrial and Social Welfare 
will make a thorough examination into the 
economic conditions of the deaf in several 
sections. This is a preliminary step before 
asking Parliament to make an _ exhaustive 
study of the same problem. 

With such well-trained workers in the cause 
as Lord Charnwood, President of the Institute, 
and Mr. Story, Secretary, it is safe to pre- 
dict for the deaf of England, better industrial 
training, greater sympathy and understanding 
on the part of the general public, and there- 
fore a brighter outlook in every way. It is 
interesting to note that this organization also 
takes cognizance of the needs of the deafened. 
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SUGAR COATED DRILLS 





MILpRED Evans* 


S WE all know, it is easy to inter- 

est the children in new work. It 

is not so easy to think up a hun- 
dred and one interesting ways of apply- 
ing the new principle. Many a time I 
have racked my brains in vain for one 
more drill idea. Out of dire necessity 
I have invented a few little games— 
disguised drills—some of which I am 
humbly submitting, in the hope that they 
may help some other teacher, as other 
teachers have so often helped me. 

The first is a preposition game. The 
words are all in the vocabulary. No 
time need be wasted in learning the 
rhyme. The children learn it while play- 
ing. It is useful as a rest exercise, and 
gives practice in using the prepositions. 
All say the words to the teacher, or one 
child may talk, but everybody plays. 


PREPOSITION GAME 


Beside our chairs, behind our chairs, 
And now in front are we. 
Then running in a circle 
Around you we shall be. 
Now under two tall pupils’ arms 
The boys and girls will run, 
And through our chairs we'll peep at you. 
We think this game is fun. 


For another game choose one preposi- 
tion at a time—behind—for instance. 
Blindfold a pupil and guide him to a 
position behind some other child, or 
behind the door, etc. Let him stay there 
a moment. Then bring him back, and 
he asks, after the blindfold is removed, 
“Was I behind Bob? Was I behind the 
chart-rack?” etc. If he confuses his 
prepositions the other children are more 
than willing to correct him. 

We play a weather game in order to 
drill upon “weather language,” and to 
avoid such remarks as “It is snow.” 
This game also helps a bit in creating 
a philosophical attitude toward the 
weather. 
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WEATHER GAME 


Sometimes it is raining. (Pretend to carry 
umbrellas. ) 

Sometimes it is snowing. (Throw snowballs.) 

Sometimes it is cold, (Turn up collars.) 

And the wind is blowing. (Sway against 
wind. ) 

Sometimes it is cloudy. (Look sober.) 

Sometimes it is fair. (Look happy.) 

You can’t change the weather, (Index finger 
raised. ) 

So why do you care? (Hands outstretched.) 


We add this “chorus” according to 
the prevailing weather. 


It is pleasant today.( Dance round in a circle.) 
Out of doors we can play. 
or 
It is raining today. (Same circle.) 
In the house we shall play. 


One of the teacher’s everlasting battles 
is with “I am a cold,” “I have sick,” 
“toothaych,” etc. To correct this faulty 
language we play “Doctor’s Office.” A 
boy is the doctor, with teacher’s Boston 
bag. The other children are the pa- 
tients, and make their complaints to the 
doctor, each illustrating his particular 
complaint. At the conclusion everybody 
rushes forward for salve or pills. 


DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


I burned my finger. J hurt my shoulder. 
/ fell and hurt my toe. 
I have a headache. J have a toothache. 
I’m sick. To bed I'll go. 
I have a backache. J have the earache. 
I’m lame as I can be. 
I have a cold. I’m coughing and sneezing. 
pills 


Please give some { 
salve 


} to me! 


As all deaf children are wonderful 
mimics this game is hilarious. The 
coughing and sneezing child must have 
a clean handkerchief and use it, so there 
is an extra lesson in the etiquette of 
colds. 

When the pupils are struggling to 
learn what comes in bottles, in jars, in 
cans, etc., this game is pretty good. 

All sit in a circle, and each child has 
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three number sticks. They call out the 
terms to one another. Perhaps “a 
bottle” is called for. The child addressed 
must reply immediately, “a bottle of 
ink” or “a bottle of catsup,” etc. If 
he answers correctly he get the next 
turn. If not, he forfeits one stick to the 
child who has called on him, and that 
child gets another turn. No one may 
repeat what has been said. The child 
who has most sticks at the end of the 
game wins. 

These same sticks will change almost 
any old familiar drill into a new and 
fascinating game. Number sticks are 
worth their weight in gold. 

The children frequently use the trol- 
We drill on “trolley language” 
with a game. The chairs are quickly 
arranged like trolley seats. One boy is 
chosen for motorman. Another is con- 
ductor. Another child says the words, 
while the rest of the class, at the proper 
moment, get on the car, pay their fare, 
and conduct themselves as they would 
on a real trolley. 


leys. 


TROLLEY CAR 


A trolley car, a trolley car, 
Will take you for a ride. 

At the corner it will stop. 
Get on and step inside. 

Take a seat, or hold the strap, 
Be sure to pay your fare. 

A trolley car, a trolley car, 
Will take you anywhere. 


When the children are learning to use 
the present tense of course the changes 
in verb form between the first and third 
persons present the chief difficulty. We 
have a game for them patterned after 
the famous Mulberry Bush of teacher's 
own childhood days. 

One pupil begins, choosing what he 
wishes to “sing” about. Perhaps it is 
bed-making. He stands in the middle 
of the circle and “sings :” 

This is the way I make my bed, 
Make my bed, make my bed, 


This is the way I make my bed, 
Nicely every morning. 


The rest of the class repeat, changing 
the form: 
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This is the way Tom makes his bed, ete. 


Ned chooses the next leader, and the 
game is continued. The children would 
cheerfully keep it going all day, and no 
one will deny, that, whatever its limita- 
tions may be, it gives plenty of practice 
in using the present tense. 

Lip-reading drills must always be with 
us. Since the ability to see the sounds 
in words is one of the greatest assets of 
the lip-reader, I have found this game 
useful. 

It is played with two sets of cards— 
each set containing all the vowels and 
consonants on the element charts. The 
two sets of cards are placed carefully 
on the floor, one set at a little distance 
from the other. 

Two children are captains and choose 
their teams. Then the teacher calls out 
new words—phonetic words—such as 
shawl, foil, lurk, etc. When she says 
“shawl” a child from each team hastily 
selects from one of the sets of cards the 
elements that make the word and lays 
them down in the proper order. The 
one who accomplishes this first scores 
one point for his team. 

If the teacher wishes to concentrate 
on a particular group of difficulties—uwur, 
aw, u,—for instance, she plans her 
words accordingly, words like furl, awl, 
thaw, puff, lurk, ete. 

The lip-reading skill necessary to dis- 
tinguish the numerals must be acquired. 
Eight, nine and ten, thirteen and thirty, 
fourteen and forty, etc., are especially 
troublesome. We have a game for them. 

One child is It. He begins, “When 
I say ‘sixteen’ jump.” Then he calls off 
numbers like this: “Nine, sixty, fifteen, 
four, seventeen, sixteen, nineteen,” etc., 
not stopping at “sixteen” as that would 
make it too easy. However, the first 
child to jump when “sixteen” is called 
is It next time. Perhaps he says, 
“When I say ‘forty’ clap your hands,” 
and the game proceeds. 


Last I timidly offer a little addition 
game, which helps me drill on combina- 
tions. The combinations may be 
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changed occasionally, six and_ three 
instead of five and four, etc., thus giving 
additional drill. 


ADDITION GAME 


Five little maids and five little men 
Stand up together. Now there are ten. 
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Two little children sit on the floor. 

Two more come and now there are four. 
Five little girls now get in line. 

Four boys come and then there are nine. 
Three pupils now in a row will wait, 

Five more come and then there are eight. 
Ten little girls and boys are glad 

We can play when we learn to add! 





DEVELOPING THE POWER OF THOUGHT IN 
CONNECTION WITH LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Mary Mays Beatty* 


F thinking is the discernment of rela- 

tionship, what may be recommended 

as the simplest means of developing 
the power of thought in connection with 
language teaching? 

Truly the most important part of our 
work is to develop in our pupils the 
power to comprehend language, and the 
ability to use it with ease. 

Probably curiosity is the greatest 
incentive to mental activity, and anything 
which arouses the imagination encour- 
ages the use of language. 

New language is required to express 
the thoughts of a new experience. In 
line with this, objective work has an 
important place for the younger pupil. 
Show a child a new object and at once 
he wants to know hundreds of things 
about it. Use that object in various 
ways and watch your language develop. 

Stories, journals, letters (because the 
language of letters deals with every day 
matters), actions, pictures, memory ex- 
ercises, questions and answers have 
prominent places in the development of 
thought. 

The ability to ask and answer ques- 
tions is conceded to be one of the 
greatest needs of the deaf. 

Nothing should take the place of the 
language work which springs from the 
events which occur every day. A natural 
opportunity to awaken thought is more 
valuable than a created one. Of course 
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every one is interested in the two hun- 
dred little chicks which Ralph’s father 
told him about in a letter this morning, 
and that interest gives us exercise in the 
various forms of those verbs sit, set, 
hatch, and in coop, brooder and other 
terms which Ralph and several others 
in his class will use when at home. We 
sympathize with Lydia in the death of 
her grandfather, and that very stubborn 
verb die has often many a shock before 
it is settled. We discuss the running 
away of a little brother, and last, but 
not least, some of the performances in 
an entertainment in the Mt. Zion Church 
for Colored Brethren. 

All of these items of news brought 
in by the children are of great interest 
to them. There is lack neither of inter- 
est nor of variety, in the language 
classes when news is asked for, for we 
have the commonplace, the comic and 
the tragic. 

The language lessons founded on 
actual events have a clearness and force, 
and produce a lasting impression that we 
get in no other way. Use everything 
that turns up that is practical, and give 
the language where the need of it is felt. 

I have found that the deaf child is 
like the hearing child in that he loves to 
hear stories of “what you did when you 
were a little girl.” 

It is especially important that we pre- 
sent our mental images in simple Eng- 
lish and in so clear and forceful a way 
that the child will get not only the cor- 
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rect forms of words but the ideas of 
thought represented. Try to make chil- 
dren see things for themselves. 

Some children require a great deal of 
work to awaken thought, while others 
need but little. While every child is 
capable of culture, one cannot make 
of a child what is not in him. We should 
know each child’s possibilities and hold 
him up to them. Praise at the right time 
is a tremendous stimulus, but we prob- 
ably all agree that reproof, and silence, 
also have their places. 

The dullest pupil yearns for approval. 
Give him your sympathy and show him 
that you have confidence in him, for I 
believe that what some one has said of 
woman, may be said of a child, namely, 
“Place her in an atmosphere of appre- 
ciation, and she is at her best.” 

I believe the mistakes in form that 
have been corrected hundreds of times, 
and are still repeated, are due far more 
to the habit of carelessness than to lack 
of knowledge. 

In training the memory we cannot be 
too careful as to the thought we are 
establishing in the child’s mind or the 
habits of thought which are _ being 
formed. 

As all language is made up of a series 
of memories, the relation of language 
teaching to the training of memory is an 
important question for every teacher of 
the deaf. 

Deaf children have a wonderful fac- 
ulty for memorizing language. To those 
of us who have taught hearing children, 
this is especially pronounced,—the deaf 
child having the faculty wonderfully 
developed in comparison with the hear- 
ing child with all its faculties. 

“Memorizing strengthens attention 
and attention is the underlying condition 
for the proper development of the 
mind,” so memory depends on the degree 
of attention. 

Every teacher knows the importance 
of action work, with its complementary 
descriptive part, with all actions in their 
sequences. 

Pictures, so invaluable in Language 
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development, may be used in many dif- 
ferent ways. Describe a picture, or give 
a single sentence and require a pupil to 
find the picture described and see the 
interest it creates. Several pictures may 
correspond in many particulars and yet 
differ in some one essential as shown 
in your sentence or description. 

When a child is able to discriminate 
nicely in such a lesson, he is reading, 
and the teacher is assured that he is 
getting the right thought from the sub- 
ject presented. 

After a number of pictures have been 
given, let the pupils take pictures to 
describe without any help. 

The suggestion made by our late 
Superintendent, Dr. Crouter, of having 
items of interesting news on our slates, 
was a good one. I think I have en- 
couraged very largely the reading habit 
among my pupils by jotting down bits 
of news. 

Making short extracts from our Cur- 
rent Events, or from the daily paper, 
creates in the pupil the desire to know 
more, and also the wish to find the 
article from which facts have been 
culled. Requests for “more of the 
story” are not infrequent. 





A new idea has been introduced in our 
school department. Every Monday morning 
each teacher is required to prepare and have 
ready an outline program of the work it is 
planned to do during the week. At the end 
of the school week the teachers report how 
far this program has been carried out. Blanks 
have been prepared in our printing office, 
with two columns marked “Planned” and “Ac- 
complished” respectively. It is reasonable to 
suppose that teachers who plan a definite 
amount of work for the week are more likely 
to carry it out than teachers who have no 
fixed plan, but do their work every day as it 
comes up. The former are less likely to 
sidetrack one branch of study for another, 
less likely to take time from one subject 
that belongs to another. This plan is not 
intended to be in any sense a straight jacket. 
Teachers may do more or they may do less 
than planned for the week. But the general 
effect, it is hoped, will be to keep both teach- 
ers and pupils keyed up to do their best 
work. A good house may be built without a 
working plan, but as a general rule, a better 
home can be built with a carefully prepared 
working plan to follow.—Minnesota Com- 
panion. 
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THE USE OF DIARIES IN LANGUAGE WORK 





Etta H. THompson* 


N THE endeavor to find new methods 
of camouflaging old language lessons, 
to keep different forms in the pupils’ 
minds and still retain their interest, I 
use the Wanamaker diaries. These red- 
covered, nicely bound books are issued 
by the Wanamaker Store every year. 
They are but five cents each, and for 
an outlay of only two dollars and 
seventy-five cents, the school provided 
diaries for all of my fifty-five pupils. 
These books contain advertisements, 
useful and interesting information, an 
almanac, humorous stories, a map of 
Philadelphia, pages for monthly cash 


accounts, addresses, etc., besides fairly 


generous spaces for writing each day’s 
news. 

I never, by any chance, refer to them 
as “journals,” as that word is indelibly 
connected with the pupils’ primary days. 
The unfamiliar word “diary,” the busi- 
nesslike books, and the fact that some of 
the teachers write in similar ones, make 
the books objects of interest to them. 
Just a few moments each morning are 


devoted to the diaries, but they are never 
omitted. 


We first discuss the weather (always 
referring to the previous day), and dif- 
ferent suggestions are offered, as: “It 
poured all the morning but cleared off 
in the afternoon.” “It rained hard in 
the morning but was pleasant in the 
“The morning was rainy 
but the afternoon was clear,” etc. 

Second; Hammett’s School Calendar 
is referred to, to ascertain if that day 
marks a special anniversary. This gives 
practice in “two years ago today,” etc., 
and also keeps up the interest in Current 
Events and History. 

Third; any public news of general 
interest which they have read in the 
newspapers, is written. 
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Fourth; school news, such as _ the 
games, coasting, school movies, trips, 
visitors, or an especially interesting lesson 
is added. 

Fifth; personal news: each child 
writes what he accomplished in the shop, 
what he did at home (if he is a day 
pupil), or news from home found in 
letters. How he occupied his spare time, 
is also included in the personal news, 
and gives the teacher an excellent insight 
into the habits of the pupils. Of course, 
news for only two or three of these sub- 
jects is available every day. 

Finally they keep the Cash Account. 
On the first day of each month, they 
write the amount of cash on hand, and 
add to it as their parents send them 
more or as they earn some. In the 
opposite column, they keep an exact 
account of the amount they spend for 
clothing, movies, and eatables. At the 
end of the month, the columns are bal- 
anced—thus giving them a little advance 
practice in the book-keeping which they 
will begin next year. 


The pupils understand that these 
books are to be taken home for their 
parents to read, and must be an accurate 
and interesting account of their school 
life. After the first few weeks, each 
pupil writes his own news, either on the 
slate or on scratch paper. Then it is 
corrected and copied in ink into the 
diaries. Writing on the slate gives them 
greater variety of expression, derived 
from reading the others. Daily writing 
in ink is also good practice, as some of 
them are all too unfamiliar with the use 
of a pen. 

One of the chief benefits of these 
diaries, is in the pupils’ learning to dif- 
ferentiate between important and unim- 
portant details. On account of the limi- 
ted space, only worth while news can be 
written and this can be condensed con- 
siderably. For instance, instead of say- 
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ing, “We went to Germantown Ave. and 
waited for the car for a long time. We 
took the car to Chestnut Hill. We played 
basket-ball with the Chestnut Hill High 
School. We beat them by the score of 
43 to 24,”—the pupils learn to say, “In 
the afternoon, we defeated the Chestnut 
Hill boys, 43 to 24, on their floor.” 

The books are also a great assistance 
in teaching idiomatic expressions and 
getting the pupils accustomed to using 
more natural language, as: a lot of 
people, instead of, many people; I en- 
joyed it very much, instead of, I had a 
good time; it was so funny that I 
laughed until I cried, instead of, I 
laughed very hard, etc. 

A chart is kept in one corner of the 
room with new forms which the class 
has taken up, adverbial clauses, relative 
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clauses, time phrases and new idioms, 
and the pupils are encouraged to incor. 
porate these into their news. 

The children find an added attraction 
in keeping the addresses of their friends 
in the back, and all of them delight in 
poring over the map of Philadelphia 
which is included. 

The opportunities for new language 
forms, disguised drills, and all sorts of 
new expressions, are almost unlimited. 
Even if the diaries consumed the entire 
language period, their use would be 
justified—but they do not. Ten or fif- 
teen minutes is sufficient time to com- 
plete the day’s news satisfactorily, leav- 
ing half an hour of an average forty- 
five minute period, to devote to a regu- 
lar language or grammar lesson. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING HISTORY 


Etta S. RENARD* 


CCORDING to Ernest C. Hartwell, 
“The teachet of history should 
engender in her pupils a genuine 

enthusiasm for the subject, stimulate 
research and historical judgment, corre- 
late history, geography, literature and 
the arts, cultivate ideals of government, 
establish a habit of systematic note- 
taking and possibly prepare the student 
for college entrance examinations.” 

With some such idea in view, it was 
decided several years ago to try teaching 
history in the upper five classes in the 
Mount Airy School from a language 
stand-point—to correlate the teaching of 
language, current events and history, and 
try in every way to give as keen a 
personal touch as _ possible. 

Many educators claim that one of the 
best ways to get a real understanding of 
a country is to study the lives of its 
great men. With this thought in mind 
and as a preliminary step to the study of 
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biographies, each child was asked to 
write a story of his own life, following 
an outline which he was given. 

As the election of members to the 
New York University Hall of Fame 
came within this school year, great inter- 
est was taken in the election, for all 
children are hero-worshipers. A straw 
ballot was cast in each of the five 
classes, and the New York election re- 
turns were watched for with great 
interest. In order that the great men 
might seem more real and the Hall of 
Fame a more tangible thing, the pictures 
of the members were placed in the his- 
tory class-room. A very attractive bul- 
letin board was made by the pupils in 
the shop and fastened across one side of 
the room. A title, drawn and painted 
by a pupil in the art class, “Members of 
the Hall of Fame” was added, then 
pictures of the members beginning with 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln 
and Daniel Webster, the three men who 
received the highest number of votes 
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ever cast for members in this famous 
gathering. A great many of the pupils 
had Daniel Webster and Noah Webster 
confused and the study of the life of 
each was done with great interest. No 
picture was placed on the board until 
after the life of that person had been 
studied. All classes were so glad to see 
the new pictures added that this phase 
of the work was done with much enthu- 
siasm. 

Imagination plays a great part in edu- 
cation. It is vicariously, by reading, that 
one adds to his own experiences. To 
develop the imagination of a child is to 
quicken his interest in his reading, his 
history and in all the so-called social 
subjects. The boys who were studying 
the early times in England were told to 
pretend that they were knights who had 
fought in a tournament and were asked 
to describe the fight. A very real under- 
standing of the times and customs was 
shown by some of the papers that were 
submitted for correction. In another 
class each boy was asked to pretend that 
he was Marco Polo and was told to 
write a letter to a friend from the prison 
in Genoa describing his trip to China. 
A class of girls was asked to pretend 
that they had lived in Spain in 1492 and 
that their fathers had been sailors and 
members of the crew who had made the 
first trip with Columbus. Each was 
asked to tell the story that her father 
had told her upon his return to Spain. 

Special topics from English history 
were outlined and the stories written, 
such as “The Earliest Inhabitants of 
England.” The cave people were con- 
trasted with the Celts, who came later, 
showing the development of _ tools, 
weapons, food, homes, commerce, etc. 
In American history, different phases of 
the development of the country were 
used for topics, such as the settlement 
of Kansas, the panic of 1837 and what 
it taught, Captain Eads and his work on 
the Mississippi River, etc. 

When it was necessary to stress some 
particular location or fix in the minds of 
the pupils a picture of some particular 
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fact which needed a geographical setting, 
the McKinley Geographical and Histor- 
ical Outline Maps were used for the 
work. These were colored, settlements 
on them located and the course of voy- 
ages indicated. Time was not taken to 
draw the maps, as the fixing of some 
fact and not the drawing of maps was 
the end in view. 

The study of current events gave an 
added interest in the working of Con- 
gress and introduced practical lessons in 
Civics. The pupils were asked to write 
on the slate some item of news read in 
newspapers each morning when they 
came in. This work, it was found, de- 
veloped a new interest in the outside 
reading of papers, taught the children to 
select the most important items of news, 
developed their memory, (for the papers 
were not brought to class) and im- 
proved their language by teaching them 
the language of the press. 

The work that has been accomplished 
has fallen far short of the splendid ideal 
set by Dr. Hartwell, but the devices 
used have helped in no slight measure 
to arouse enthusiasm and to stimulate 
some interest in research. Different 
subjects have been correlated and the 
pupils on the whole have taken notes a 
little more systematically. Preparation 
for college entrance examinations has 
been a secondary aim, for the work has 
been carried on with the larger hope 
that it might be a preparation for a life 
long interest in past and present history. 





THE BELL SCHOOL IN CHICAGO 


A recent visitor to the Alexander Graham 
Bell School for the Deaf in Chicago reports 
in the Chicago Daily News, the interesting 
work which he saw and heard there. An 
orchestra composed of tambourines, triangles, 
drums, cymbals and xylophones kept time 
with the leader and the teacher at the piano. 
Other children recited songs, indicating the 
time and the rests. He also saw fine work 
in the gymnasium, including some difficult 
marches and exercises, the directions all be- 
ing read from the teacher’s lips. All grades 
were visited, from the tiny tots just learning 
to speak, to the older pupils who recited 
history, geography and grammar. 
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THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING AT THE N.E.A. CONFERENCE 


The largest educational gathering the world 
has ever known was held in Washington, 
February 19th to 28th, when the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association met for its 56th annual meeting. 
It is estimated that more than 20,000 educa- 
tors were in attendance. Subjects covering 
every phase of school life were discussed in 
the group meetings that were held in various 
parts of the city. It is gratifying to know 
that the deaf child and the hard of hearing 
child were not overlooked. In the Depart- 
ment of Interior, “A Federal University for 
the People,” exhibits of many kinds were 
shown, among them an industrial exhibit from 
Gallaudet College. Demonstrations by teach- 
ers and pupils from this and the Kendall 
School were given daily in the auditorium of 
the Interior Department. 

Arthur I. Gates, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, spoke before 
the Educational Research Council on the 
“Theories of Learning Tested by the Achieve- 
ments of Deaf Children.” Professor Gates 
says in part: 

“Tf the deaf could be taught very early 
to read, their lives would be immeasurably 
enriched and enlightened. Principles of psy- 
chology which have come to light within re- 
cent times, suggest a new method of ap- 
proach to the problem of teaching the deaf 
a language. 

“The main difficulty has been to convey to 
the child the meaning of such words as when, 
above, these, but, and, the, etc., which are 
quite essential to ordinary reading. Principles 
of learning now available from psychology, 
suggest means of overcoming these difficulties, 
previously considered by teachers of the deaf 
to be well nigh insurmountable. 


“The first test of the new procedure has 
now been under way since the beginning of 
last October in the New York Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 
The results seem to be demonstrating the 
soundness of the theory and give promise 
of opening up new vistas of joy and profit to 
the congenitally deaf.” 


Again the needs of the deaf child were 
ably brought out by Miss Bessie N. Leonard, 
Principal of Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass., in a paper presented before the In- 
ternational Council on the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children. Before this same Council, 
Miss Betty C. Wright, Field Secretary of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, made a plea for 
the hard of hearing child. There were in 
the audience superintendents, supervisors and 
instructors. Much interest was expressed and 
many questions were asked during the discus- 
sion, and a number of inquiries have been 
received since the meeting. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN SEES OUR 
SCHOOLS 

Oralism is well established in America, and 
continues to gain ground. Trained speech 
teachers are urgently needed, but important 
as is a knowledge possessed by the teacher 
of technique of speech teaching and of skill 
in its application, the possession of what I call 
“an oral attitude” is at least of equal im- 
portance; for unless this oral attitude is 
acquired, the best and highest results cannot 
be secured, no matter how skilfully the 
technique is applied. 

Personally, I conceive oralism to be an 
attitude of mind, rather than a method; an 
attitude which reveals itself in a disposition 
to create a normal atmosphere in which to 
carry on the education of the children, to pro- 
mote a normal outlook on the part of the 
children and to cultivate by the use of speech 
a ready normal response. The spoken and 
written language of an orally taught child, 
fostered. and trained by teachers with this oral 
attitude, is the external expression of a mind 
tuned, as far as the limitations imposed by 
deafness allow, to the resonances of normality. 
True oralism penetrates behind the child’s 
speech, and seeks to inspire in the mind of 
the child a feeling of identity with his neigh- 
bor, an urge to break down the barrier which 
would deprive him not only of normal coim- 
munion with his kind, but also of a ready 
acceptance by the world at large, on equal 
terms with men and women of similar 
capabilities. 

I am quite convinced of this—that the speech 
of a deaf child will have the best chance of 
survival after school days are over if his 
teachers possess this “oral attitude.’ There 
are yet too many “oral schools,” both in 
Britain and in America, where the attempt 
is being made to teach speech and _ speech- 
reading in a “deaf” atmosphere. 

In my opinion, the prime function of a 
training college for teachers of the deaf on 
the oral method is to give the students this 
conception of oralism. Methods and technique 
are but so many ways of procedure—very 
essential of course, but capable of their highest 
ichievements only when directed by the spirit 
of true oralism. 

From “The Education of the Deaf in Amer- 
ica,’ G. Srptey Haycocx, in The Teacher 
of the Deaf. 


DR. SCRIPTURE HOLDS SUMMER 
COURSE 
From July ist to 15th, a course of instruc- 
tion in the “Eye-Only Method” of teaching 
speech to the deaf will be held in Professor 
E. W. Scripture’s Laboratory of Experimental 


Phonetics in Vienna (Strudelhofgasse 4). 
There will be opportunity to learn the use of 
the Strobilion (Votta Review, 1913, Vol. 15, 
p. 77) and the Graphic Method (Votta RE- 
VIEW, 1913, Vol. 15, p. 141). The fee for the 
two weeks is $100. The number of places 
is limited; they will be allotted in the order 
of payment. 








